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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We have this day published, under the auspices of the 
AmerRIcAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 


The Works of Count Rumford, 


Carefully Colleeted and Edited by a Committee ef the 
Academy, consisting of Prof. Winlock, Prof. J. P. 
Cooke, Jr., F. H. Storer, Esq., Prof. Wyman, J. 

B. Francis, Esq., E. C. Pickering, Esq., Wol- 
cott Gibbs, Esq.; together with a 


Life of Count Rumford, 


BY THE REV. GEO. E. ELLIS, D.D. 


Complete in 5 vols. 8vo, beautifully printed and illustrated, 
$25.00. 

This forms the only complete edition of the works of this 
great American philosopher and inventor, who may be prop- 
erly called the PPONEER OF POPULAR SCIENCE 
AND ECONOMIC REFORM. The works contain full 
accounts of his experiments in heat, light, electricity, and 
his wonderful success in the introduction of reforms in the 
sanitary management of the armies and public institutions 
of Europe. The Life contains all that is known of interest 
regarding him, from his birth in Woburn, Mass. ; his volun- 
tary exile from America; his assistance to the Bri:ish Min- 
istry, and afterwards his service in the Royal army in 
America; his being knighted by George III., and appointed 
Count of the Holy Roman Empire by the Elector of Ba- 
varia; his being raised to the most important positions in 
the Government of Bavaria, to the time of his death. 


Prof. E. L. Youmans says of his discoveries: “* Rumford 
was the first to reach experimentally the fundamental con- 
clusion that heat is but a mode of motion.” 


Hon. Robert C. Winthrop says: “We have never done 
honor enough to his memory in America. There ought to 
bea statue of him here as there is in Munich. It is a tardy 
act of justice to one who did great things for the world as 
well as Bavaria. His plans for the relief and prevention of 
peapeties would alone entitle him to the blessing of man- 

nd. Almost everything which is valuable in our modern 
systems of charity may be traced to his writings.” 


Nature says: “One remarkable feature of Rumford’s 

Ln ape is their simplicity and clearness. They are all read- 
able to the least initiated in scientific technicalities ; every 
page displays the clear and purely scientific intellect of the 
writer. He was no mere theorist, however; he carried out 
practical] ee principle he expounds. He cooked for 
pot in his military kitchen, and House of In- 


SF No large public or private library should be without 
a set of these magnificent works. 


The American State and 
American Statesmen, 


BY WILLIAM GILES DIX. 
One vol. 12mo, cleth, $1.50. 


Consisting of Essays on the following subjects: Charles 
Sumner; Senators and States; The British Parliament; 
The American Congress; Christianity the Inspirer of Na- 
tions; Materialism the Curse of America; America a 
Christian Power; Abraham Lincoln; Origin of the Empire 
of North America; National Unity the Source of Author- 
ity; National Sovereignty; Are the United States a Nation? 


The above, or any other book published in the country, 
Sent, post-paid, op receipt of the price. 


Published by 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 
8a 301 Washington Street, Boston. 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


_| Boston UNIVERSITY—Wws. F. Warren, LL.D., 
President. For any t 
address the appropriate D: Boston, Mass. 
School of Theology—Dean, Rev. J. E. Latimer, D.D. 
School of Law—Dean, Hon. Geo. S. Hillard, LL.D. 
School of .Medicine—Dean, I. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. 
College of Lib’1 Arts—Dean, Rev. J.W.Lindsay, D.D. 
_ College of Music—Dean, E. Tourjee, Mus.D. 
Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. rsth. For catalogues apply to Rev. WM. Doua.as. 


CABLETON COLLEGE, ident J. W. Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, JN _ STRONG, D.D. 


DBUEY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 

Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 

penses moderate ; climate unrivaled. 32m 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N.H. Ad 
dress the President, A. D. Smitu, D.D., LL.D. 


HAkv4ay UNIVERSITY CATALOGUE, co con- 
taining Examination Pa _— of 1874-5. The University 
no By toail's prints a Catalogue for gratuitous distribution. Sent 
on rece pe ote of 60 cents by the publisher, CHar.es W. 

Cambridge, Mass. 47™ 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


LBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univ. 
For information address Dr. J. V. LANSING, Albany, N.Y. N.Y. 


PRELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
New York City. For circular and information apply to 
AusTIN Fiint, JR., Secretary. 


BcLectic MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of 
New York, holds two sessions annually, commencing 
October and ge! — The Medical Eclectic, 
fe PP. ; $1.50 a year. en furnished. Address 
opert S. Newton, M.D., 137 West t 47th St., N.Y. City. 
IAMI MEDICAL COLLEGE 
: OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
for circulars address Joun A. Murpny, M.D. 29 m 
EDICAL DEPARTMENT of Harvard Universi 
For catalogue or further information address Dr. R. 
Frrz, Sec’y, 1 Boylston street, Boston. 


EW YORK HOM@OPATHIC MED. COLL., 


ARAM 2 ACADEMY, Qui Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. my Be for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmockx, LL.D. 


BARRE ACADEMY, a Classical . Scientific School. 
J. S. Spaucprne, Principal, Barre, V 32 2 


prepared over 
W. S. Smirn, Cazenovia, N. 


ONN. LITERARY INSTITUTION, Suffield, Ct. 
First-class School for both sexes. Three courses of 
study. Instruction thorough. J. A. SHorms, A.M., Princ. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259— 265 Boylston 

street, Boston. Classical Scientific, usiness, Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate mre 4 of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one —_ of age. Special students received in all 
sections of Upper Department. iu" 


cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information add 
J. Ww. DowLIna, M.D., _Dean, 568 Fifth ave., N. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
a De entt. For circulars and information 


TTNIV. OF PENEEYLVANLA, Medical Dept., Phil- 
adelphia. For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. RocErs, 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE, Clint For cata- 
logues address the President, S. G. Brown. D.D. 


HOwAsaD UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
usual Academic and Professional de nts, conducted 
by able Faculties. J. M. Lanaston, LL.D. acting-Pres’ 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For etc., 
address the ne President, G Grorcs F. Macoun, D. 


J. REGORY. ent. 
COLLEGE _AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE “OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 
K Nox COLLEGE, Galesb Illinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, dress 
25m Newton Bateman, Pres’t. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YounGMAN. 


COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 


logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREws. 


W. AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE. W. S. Crark, | President, Amherst, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY, | Il. 

For iculars address C. H. Fowsr, D.D. 

Coll. of Lit. and Science —Prof. D. A. Dean. 

College 9 Prof. O. Marcy 

Woman's College of Liter. and Art—hilen M. "Soule, - 

College Institute) — Rev. H. 

annister, D Sen. P 

College of Law—Hon. vdge H i. Booth, LL.D., Dean. 

College of Medicine — sy A.M., M.D., Dean. 

Preparatory School — Rev. H. F. Fisk A M., Principal 

Conservatory of Music—Oscar A. Director. 

RoecHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, | etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


QYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y.; E. O. 
Haven, D. D., aie D., Chancellor. Has the following 
De ents 0} ized: 

oll. of Lib’! Arts—E. oO. -D., LED. Pres’ t. 
Coll. of Phys. and Surgeo , Dean. 
Coll. of Fine ‘Arts—Gee F. F. Comfort, 

For information address Prof. J. P. Grirrin, A. M. ’ Registrar. 

G WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the 

dent, Epwarp H. Maai.t, Swarthmore, Penn. 


GUMPsON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
Iowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALex. Burns, Prest. 


urss COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston). E. H. Capgn, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 
Us OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’] College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments : — Classical, Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. Bucknam, Pres. 


Ua: OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 


containing ot study in Departments 
Seience, apply to C STILLz, Provost, or 

D., of Faculty of Science. 

COLLEGE, Wilhamstown, Mass. 

Entrance examinations July 6 and Sept. % 8. 
For information apply to P. A. CHApBouRNg, Pres’t. 

ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Conn., 
Three courses of study — Classical, Latin-Scientific, 

and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


‘ys COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 
and information address F. B. Dexter, Secretary. __ 


opens in Se Address the t, J. F 

D.D. Madison, N. 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
land _ opens in August and closes in May. 

Address Prof. J. A. Bawram. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Dep rtment. 
Address D. H. Cocurang, LL.,D Brooklyn, N. 


(QUANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. RuGGiss, Hanover, N. H. 


ege. oro course practice. Address Pro: 
C. STALEY, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 22 and 23. SAMUEL 
KNEELAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 2z 
ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific De 
=. of Lafayette Coll., Easton,Pa. Address T. Green, LL.D. 
SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for 
_all Schools of Science, A. Coxin, 1,267, B’ dway, N.Y. 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N Y 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale}. 


College. Address Prof. G. J. Brus, New Haven, Ct. 


Sat OF MIN ES, Columbia College. For infor- 
mation address Dr. C. F. Cuanpver, E. 49th St., N.Y. 


ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. BurRBANK, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. O. Tuompson, Worcester, Mass. 


~ FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, 
N.J. For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. BRaKELy, Ph.D. 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent adVan- 
tages. Address C. BraGpon, Principal. 4622 


MAPLEWooD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and <4 Literary and artistic advantages 
superior, Rev. C. V. Spgar, Principal. 


READ INSTITUTE, for as Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MAS. 

A School of a very high order in every particular, and con- 
fessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in New 
all departments thorow, ustained; a corps of twelve su- 

or instructors. Send o catalogue. ‘Address Prof. H. 
RG Greens, Principal. 15 

ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 

N. H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


F. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 

announce that he has now introduced a system in his 
School which places the dest private instruction in all de- 
partments. Music and E.ocution within the means of all 
persons of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and who are fositively making no progress. 
Psrersiigea’s Improved Hand Guide is particularly recom- 
mended to teachers and students ef Music. Applicants will be 
received at all times. Address, or call at PETERSILEA’S 
MUSIC SCHOOL, 28: Columbus Ave., Boston. 1522 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 

Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
pares Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues address Benj. F. Mitts, A.M., Principal. 


SEEN ACADEMY, East Greenwich, R. 1. 
| Department of Boston Univers Prepares 
students of both sexes for any — ey Musical 
and Commercial departments. Address Rev. F. D. BLaxgs- 
LEE, | Principal. 10 
MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, — Fits its cadets for common and scientific 


pursuits. CG B. Mercatr, Superintendent. 9 
YSTIC VALLEY M Bri 
M Conn. Home School f and Gi 


BuckLyn, A. M, 


T. JOHNSBURY St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Has many advantages in point of morals, scenery, and 
health. Aims to be not inferior to the very best schools. — 
Apply to H. T. Fucusr, Principal. 53m 


SERENGFIELD COLL. IN STITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C A.M. 


WARNER'S Polytechnic Business College, 

Providence, R, I. The most practical institution ra 

lone in the State. Send 10 cts. for catalogue. Address 
ARNER, ‘Principal. 


Wy SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 


JUST OUT: 
Song Tablet, 


By Irvinc Emerson, author of ‘SONG LAND,” and 

i. rintendent of Music in the Public Schools ef Hartford. 
k for High anp GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, SEMINARIES, 

Socia SINGING, AND SINGING SCHOOLS. 

Handsomely gotten up; containing nearly 200 pages, and 
sold for the low price of Firry Cents. 

Either of above books sent rons on sonas of 
Address (as most convenient) the publishers, BRO N rr 
GROSS, mong “rod, ORLANDO LEACH, 142 ap@ 
Grand Street, New "York ; BENJAMIN H. S at, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


DARTMOUTH GUE to others wish- 
ing to subscribe for, opo® tative College Weekly, 
and to any desirous\ -« advertising where their announce- 
ment would be read by a large number of Students, Teach- 
ers, and Professional Men, we would respectfully present 
the claims of 


The Dartmouth. 


It is published weekly, at two dollars a year. Specimen 
copies, advertising rates, or other information, sent upon 
application. Address THE DARTMOUTH 
Hanover, N. 


ISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS for Re- 
view in Arithmetic, for the Use of Lower, 
Grammar, and Primary Schools; by M. H. Faxon. This 
card is small, and arranged with great care and distinct es, 
upon good material; presenting all the combinations f 
in the Numeral Tables. Also the Sign representing those 
combinations, with simple definitions. It proves of great 
service to both teacher and pupil, and is commended by the 
best educators of Boston and vicinity. Sold by Brewer & 
TILESTON, _ 47 Franklin Street, Boston. Price, 5 cents 
extra. Samples sent free on application to M. H. FAXON, 
No. 30 Pemberton — Boston. 
Also a Combination Card, having the regular Tables 
on one side, and the above mi ous Review on the 
other. Price 8 cts. 48 aceg 


ANTED — By a lady, a situation as assistant-teacher 
of Latin and ich Vranches. 
Address H. C., 782 street, Portland, M 46¢ 


| 
| | 
| 
| 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 

Columbia College, 

East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 
FACULTY. 

F. A. P. BARNARD, 8. T. D., LL. D., Presipenr. 
T. Eggleston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
Francis L. Vinton, E.M., Mining and Civil Engineering. 
C. F. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. and App. Chem. 
Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., General Chemistry. 
Wm. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics and Astronomy. 
John H. Van a A.M., Mathematics. 
Ogden N. Rood, A.M., Physics. 
J. 8. Newberry, M.D., LL.D., Geology and Paleontol. 
Frederick Stengel, German. 
Jules E. Loiseau, French. 

The plan of this School embraces five three-year courses for 
the D of Engineer of Mines or Bachelor of 5 
viz: — Civil Engineering; II. Minin II. 
Metallurgy; LV. ogy and Natural » 
ical and Applied Chemistry. There isa ‘o~~4 year 
those not qualified for the regular courses. Persens not can- 
didates for a degree may, by special arrangement, pursue any 
of the branches taught in the School, without previous exam- 
ination. 

Exrensss.—The fee for the full course, including instruc- 
tion, use of laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing-room, 
and students’ collection of minerals. is $200 per annum. For 
special students in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is $200. 
Special students in Assaying are admitted for two months for 
a fee of $50. Pecuniary aid extended to those not able to 
meet the expenses of the Schwol. 

For further information and for catalogues, apply to DR. 
Cc. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. t 


YALE COLLEGE, 
Medical Department. 


The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- 
ular Lecture Term in the Winter. next Spring term 
begins March 4th, 1875, and closes Julyist. The Spring term 
in which instruction is given chiefly by rec- 
itations. re term begins October a:st, 1875. 
President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 


Representative Booksellers 
NEW ENGL AND. 


EE & SHEPARD, 
41—45 Franklin Street, Boston, 
ave the largest assortment in New England of School and 
College Text-Books, and Books in the various departments 
of Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to 
furnishing libraries and to books for students and teachers of 
all grades, who are invited to call and examine. 23 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
25—29 Cornhill, Boston, 
blishers, Wholesale Booksellers, and Stationers, 
New-England Agents for the Publications of 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co, . . . . +. . New York. 
Orders from Teachers and School Officers 
40 will receive prompt attention. 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 Wales St., 10 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON 


Supply School and College ‘ext-Huoks and Stationery, and 
keep a large stock of miscellaneous Books. New-England 
Agents for Books of Witson, Hinxigs & Co., Cincinnati. 
Correspondence invited. Send :or catalogues. 23 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 


32 Cornhill, Boston, 

New-England Agents for AMexican EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 

We supply the above publications to Teachers and school 
officers for introduction or examination, at lowest rates; 
also all articles in the School Book and Stationery line. 


Send for our complete catalogue. 23 
UTTLE & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS,. .«.---- Rutland, Vt. 


Supply Vt. Teachers. Send for 10 p. illus. catalogue /ree. 


OOKBUYVERS will find their orders 


executed with intelligence and promptness by GEO. 


PROF ESSORS—Benj. Silliman, M.D., Genl. Chem. 
and Toxicol. 8S. G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 
Wom.and Chil. M.C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. 
C. A. Lindsley,@.D., Mater. Med. and Therap. D. P. 
Smith, M.D., The. and Prac. Med. Fr. Bacon, M.D., 
Princ. and Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M.D., Anat. and 
Physiol. S. H. Bronson, M.D., Lecturer on Physiol. 


FEES. — Matriculation (anmually), $5.00. Spring term, 
oo; Laboratory expenses, $10.00; Lecture term, $105.00; 
rator’s ticket, $5.00; Graduatior For 

further information address C. A. LINDSLEY, Dean of the 
Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 1 


RHODE ISLAND 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R I. 
Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875. 
i course of study two 
Special and Advanced Ceurse has been established for 
ial classes of students 
Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen of 
age, and must declare their intention of teaching in pub- 
lic schools of Rhode Island. 
Address, for Circular or information, 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or T. B. Stocxwett, C. P. S., 
Providence, R I. 


CONNECTICUT 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Spring and Summer term opens on Monday, February 14, 
1876, at 2.00 P. M., at which ine a new class will begin the 
two years course of study. Those seeking admission must 
be at least sixteen years of age, and must declare their pur- 
pose of i public schools of Connecticut. he 
a Senior C graduate on Friday, January 28, 1376. 

or catalogue, address, at New Britain, 

27 I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


PRINCE’S HILL 
Family and Day School, 
BARRINGTON CENTRE, R.1. 
_ Fall Term of sixth School year commences first Monday 
F.. CADY, Principal. 


School Apparatus 
E. $. RITCHIE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Philosophical Instruments and Apparatus 
for the practical illustration of the Physical Sciences, have 
lately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
Their catalogue of School Apparatus, designed particularly 
for the requirements of Schools, includes many pieces of late 
and improved construction. Several sets have been added 
to assist in the selection, including one especially arra 
for, and adopted by the Boston Grammar Schools 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS 


in their extensive manufactory have every facility for maki 
and their prices will be fixed at low 
is ible for good workmanship. 

cir catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 
from all sections of the country. 

Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
made and finished, and worthy of the high reputation which 
the manufacture of E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have 
held for over twenty years. 

When desired, the Apparatus will be guaranteed against 
less or injury in transportation. 

Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus, 
Illustrated, will be sent gratis on application. 
Ritchie's Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, 
Illustrated, 64 pp., sent on application—price 15 cts. 

E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been appointed 
by J. Brownine of London, and Rupo.tren Kaenic of Paris, 
manvfacturers of Optical and Acoustic te, 
and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing for importation. 

Manufactory in Brockline, Mass. 

Office in Street ; — Hours between 
and 12:00 A. 23 


E. STEVENS & CO., Vooksellers, Cincinnati, O. 
Letters ef enquiry as to prices, etc., are invited. Any books 
will be carefully 5 tee on receipt of the advertised price. 


For Christmas Presents, 


IN FINE BINDINGS. 
BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 


48c 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


New-England Educational Agency 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 
The National Standard Text-Books: 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics. 


GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 
36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


The Favorite School Texct-Books. 


CGOWwPERTH WAIT & 
Enuéarionat Series. 


MONROE'S Readers and Spellers, 
WARREN'S New Geographies, 
HAGAR’S Mathematica! Series, 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 


FREE.—Liberal terms for Intro- 
duction, and in Exchange for old Books in use. 


JAMES A. BOWEN, \ New England Agents, 
WALTER H. FAUNCE,' 39 Brattle St., Bostun 


WINTHROP 
Wrought Iron Furnace. 


This superior heater has been fully tested for three years, 
and especially the past severe Winter, where in 


CHURCHES & SCHOOL-HOUSES 


as,well as in private dwellings, it has given unbounded satis- 

is easily manag keeps a conti 

Winter. Send for Circular to — 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


38 98 North Street, BOSTON. 


JOHN WILEY & SON, 


15 Astor Place, New York, 


PUBLISH 


A COURSE IN 
Descriptive Geometry and Stereotomy, 


BY 8. EDWARD WARREN, C E., 


FORMER PROFESSOR IN THE RENSSELAER 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, TROY, &c. 


The following works, published successively since 1860, 
have been well received by all the scientific and literary 
periodicals, and are in use in most of the Engineering and 
“* Scientific Schools” of the country; and the elementary 
ones in many of the Higher Preparatory Schools. 

The Author, by his long-continued engagements in teach- 
ing, has enjoyed facilities for the preparation of his works 
which entitle them to a favorable consideration. 


I.—Elementary Works. 


These are designed and comp: sed with great care; prima- 
rily for the use of all higher Public and Private Schools, in 
training students for subsequent professional study in the 
Engineering and Scientific Schools; then, provisionally, for 
the use of the latter institutions, until preparatory training 
shall, as is very desirable, more generally include their use ; 
and, finally, for the self-instruction of Teachers, Artisans, 
Builders, etc. 

1.—ELEMENTARV FREE-HAND GEO- 
METRICAL DRAWING. A Series of Pro- 
gressive Exercises on Regular Lines and Forms, 


including Systematic Instruction in Lettering; a 
training of the eye and hand for all who are learn- 


ing to draw. 12mo, cloth, many cuts......-.-.-++ $ .75 
2.—DITTO, INCLUDING DRAFTING IN- 
STRUMENTS, Ete. (Vol. 4.) Cloth.......- 1.75 


3.—ELEMENTARY PLANE PROBLEMS. 
On the Point, Straight Line, and Circle. Division 
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BY GEO, S. BURLEIGH. 


When all the years’ imperial show 
In bud and leafless trunk is furled, 
. And sullen Winter’s frost and snow 
Sbut out the buzzing work day world, 
We gather round a fiery core 
That throbs with suns of long before : 
The summers of primzval time 
Give this bright nook their tropic clime, 
Till the old ardors glow and flame 
‘Through all our tingling hearts the same. 


In vain the lances of the frost 

Invade the sun-god’s genial reign ; 
The mitraile of the storm is tossed 

Against the leagured wall in vain ; 
For, deep and dark, the centuried glow 
Was chilled in starless caves below : 
At last in mellow air to bloom, 
Through the soft twilight of our room, 
Where, at our altar, with weird runes, 
December's solstice weds old June’s, 


So, darkly traced in silent books, 
The tropic wisdom of the past, 
The words that sang like dancing brooks, 
Or roared like forests in the blast, 
Come from their dusky mines to pour 
Their wealth for eager souls once more : 
The fires of Homer, old and strong ; 
The morning red of Chaucer's song,— 
Brave thoughts, and high, heroic dreams, 
Shed on our souls their primal gleams. 


The * Wizard of the North” returns, 
Again his legend lore to tell ; 
We pluck the daisy bloom of Burns,— 
With sweet tears welcome “ Little Nell,” 
Borne by the lord ot lyric prose— 
The deathless by the dead ;—and glows 
No redder hearth seraphic fire 
Than throbs in Barrett Browning's lyre ; 
For us the eldest graves are rent; 
O’er us the Eden skies are bent ! 
Men die ; the granite hills decay ; 
Stars perish out of heaven, and gods 
From mouldering altars fade away 
To mark dissolving periods ; 
But great Thoughts from their silent tombs, 
Burn, and rekindle the dead blooms 
Of wintry worlds! In them we live ; 
All else is cold or fugitive ; 
By them we light the inmost shrine, 
And wait the coming year divine. 


— When the leaves fall, the whole earth is a ceme- 
tery pleasant to walk in. I love to muse over them in 
their graves. Here are no lying or vain epitaphs. 
What though you own no lot at Mt. Auburn? Your lot 
is surely cast somewhere in this vast cemetery which 
has been consecrated from of old. You need attend 
no auction to secure a place. There is room enough 
here. The Loosestrife shall bloom, and the Huckle- 
berry bird sing over your bones. The woodman and 
hunter shall be your sextons, and the children shall 
tread upon the borders as much as they will. Let us 
walk in the cemetery of the leaves,—this is your true 
Greenwood cemetery.— Zhoreau. 


Theory vs. Practice in Classical Study. 


BY PROF. E. G, COY, ANDOVER, MASS. 


(Read before the American Institute of Instruction, at Providence, July oth.) 
I propose to call your attention to the inconsisten- 


cies between theory and practice in our study of the 
Latin and Greek classics, as furnishing the chief ground 
for the recently renewed opposition to these studies. 
Although the classics themselves are denounced, as 
both useless and unpractical, I still hold that the pre- 
vailing dissatisfaction with them is due, for the most 
part, to defective or perverse methods of teaching them. 

Professor Sellar, of the University of Edinburgh, once 
said: “By far the most formidable objection to my 
mind is, not that the classical languages and literatures 
are not in the highest degree worth learning, but that 
we cannot teach them, or do not, in general, succeed in 
teaching them. It may be said,—not, I acknowledge, 
without justice,—that a large number of boys who learn 
Latin and Greek, never acquire either language thor- 
oughly ; that many of the best verbal scholars remain 
ignorant of, or unaffected by, the spirit and ideas of 
classical literature.” 

It was the opinion of Dr. S. H. Taylor, expressed a 
year or two before he died, that “the recent opposition 
to classical study, both in this country and in England, 
is due to the fact that generally, the study has not 
been conducted in such a manner as to yield the best 
results of classical training.” 

President Porter, in his work on “ American Colleges 
and the American Public,” is “ quite certain that so far 
as the objections to classical study have any show of 
reason, they are derived from imperfect methods of 
teaching and studying.” 

I have quoted thus, from these eminent authorities, 
in order that in the position which I have taken, I 
might, at the outset, be seen to stand on no imaginary 
ground. The general fact of inconsistency must there- 
fore stand unquestioned. My purpose is to so empha- 
size the fact by a statement of the leading details, that 
we shall recognize as we ought, the truth of the matter, 
and our duty with reference to it. I hold that classical 
instruction, as it has for some time been conducted, is 
so at variance with the theory of the matter, that it 
utterly invalidates the claims commonly put forth for 
classical studies. And thus, not only has the confi- 
dence of very many friends of classical education been 
of late seriously impaired, but in reality it has no case 
which its advocates can sustain before the public. 

What, then, is theory; what are the considerations 
offered for so strenuously upholding classical studies ; 
why do we claim for them the central position in our 
educational system ? 

The old reasons that the Latin and Greek languages 
contain the only literature worthy the name, and that 
they furnish the chief materials for thought, have, of 
course, become obsolete. They cannot, and do not, 
longer hold an exclusive place among studies. 

But they ought to hold the central place. For, more 
than any other studies, they contribute to that general 
enlargement and training of the leading faculties of the 
mind which give powér and skill,—power to feel, to re- 
solve, and to act ; skill for those efforts of investigation 
and acquisition which are properly subsequent to edu- 
cation, and constitute one’s life-work. Much as we 
may admit regarding the delightsomeness of classic 
literature for those minds which are Aumanized thereby, 
—who drink deep at these head-waters of all modern cul- 
ture, or who are refined, stimulated, and reformed by 
being brought thus into connection with the choicest 


intellectual efforts of the most cultivated nations of the 
world,—we still hold that they are no less serviceable— 
yea, indispensable—to those who, for the time being, 
neither appreciate their beauty nor acknowledge their 
power. For they are not to be studied merely, nor 
chiefly, for their practical utility, nor the entertainments 
they can furnish, but because the process of acquiring 
them puts demands upon the memory, and the habit of 
close, accurate perception, gives exercise to the judgment, 
the reasoning powers, the powers of expression, and cul- 
tivation to the taste and the imagination in a preéminent 
degree. The subject-matter to which we are introduced 
by this process, extraordinary and brilliant as it is, must 
still be regarded as incidental, and of secondary im- 
portance in the course of education. It may become 
entirely forgotten by the student, and yet the time 
spent therein is amply rewarded by the weightier con- 
siderations of discipline. 

But it will be important for the further consideration 
of this subject, to inquire what constitutes the special 
superiority of the classics for training the leading facul- 
ties of memory, judgment, and taste. 

First, then, the study of the classics gives no ordinary 
training of the memory. The demand made upon this 
faculty to retain for daily use that familiarity with all 
the minutiz of accidence and syntax, by which alone 
one can develop and represent exactly the meaning of 
the text,—to hold in readiness that mass of historical, 
mythological, and philological information, through the 
aid of which one is to communicate with the soul of an 
author, and rise to the elevation of his thoughts, so that 
by combining the results and impressions thus gained 
he may reproduce the author’s meaning with clearness, 
eloquence, and energy,—the demand to do all this, fur- 
nishes a training unlike, in character and intensity, that 
which is obtained in any other department of study. 
Fifty-seven different points may thus be taken up in 
gaining the most perfect mastery of the first clause of 
the Iliad, and more than one hundred ina similar study 
of the first clause of the Aeneid. ‘This is, in substance, 
the theory of the case. 

But a fit for college at one of the most thorough and 
secondary schools in New England, and the continu- 
ance of my studies at Yale, never put any such demand 
upon my memory. I have, on the contrary, vivid rec- 
ollections of translations, accepted and invited for daily 
recitations, which were literal to boldness, and an unin- 
terrupted monotony of “ parsing” “through the entire 
course.” And thus we were fitted (?) for, and were re- 
ceived by the colleges, and thus we were passed on 
from year to year until we graduated, as unacquainted 
with the meaning and spirit of the Latin, and as un- 
affected by the beautiful simplicity and eloquence of 
the Greek studies, as when we began. 

From careful inquiry, and from personal knowledge, 
I know that I have fairly represented in this matter the 
tone of classical instruction throughout New England. 
Were I to rate the instruction in the secondary schools 
above that in the colleges, I should be immodest ; were 
I to rate it below that of the colleges, I should belie all 
the impressions of my student-life 

The appearance within the last few years of skeleton 
grammars of the Latin and Greek, and their having been 
received with such spontaneous expressions of welcome 
and sighs of relief, showed the prevalence of the distaste 
for a critical study of the delicate machinery of lan- 
guage. Gesenius, in the Preface to his Hebrew Gram- 
mar, protests in emphatic terms against the use of these 
skeletons, even as introductory to a fuller, philosophical 


study of the subject. What would he have said, could 
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he have foreseen the study restricted within these nar- 
row limits! It is by the cr#fical study of the finish and 
perfection of the two highly flexional languages, Latin 
and Greek, that the largest results of linguistic study 
are attained. This, at least, is what the ablest writers 
on this subject have always maintained. But one 
might as well think of preparing for and prosecuting a 
thorough, critical study of the literature of the Iliad 
with a pocket dictionary, as to expect to apprehend the 
Greek through these epitomes. 

In the next place, classical study, theoretically con- 
sidered, cultivate the judgment. “In the investiga- 
tion of appropriate meanings of words, in the selection 
of the most exact renderings of sentences by giving 
each word, phrase, and particle its full force and in- 
terpretation, in the examination of difficulties,” in the 
effort “to trace the phenomena of language to a philo- 
sophical and rational source,” this faculty receives con- 
stant and superior exercise. But the extensive sale of 
“literal” and “ interlinear translations,” and editions of 
the text, with special lexicons so constructed as to refer 
the different meanings to the passages where they occur, 
leaving the student the least possible exercise for his 
own judgment in the choice, shows to what an alarming 
extent invalidism prevails. In speaking on this point, 
I do not wish to be understood as referring simply to 
the clandestine use of these “helps” (?). Specially 
connected with the case in my mind, are the commen- 
dation and use, by some of the leading educators of 
New England, of such methods of study as reduce the 
effort of translating to the minimum. ‘A judicious 
use”—as if there could be such a thing—of literal 
translations is often recommended to the student ; or the 
teacher himself becomes what the boys call an “ ani- 
mated pony,” translating each advance lesson for them 
beforehand, and reading the general review altogether, 
—the class being merely listeners. Add to all this, the 
use of a mere outline of syntax — in the skeleton-gram- 
mars to which I have referred — for the study of idioms, 
and their connection with the logic of speech, as Zumpt 
puts it, and you have a very good general idea of the 
method of classical instruction in practice, and its con- 
nection with a vigorous and efficient exercise of the 
judgment and the power of expression.- 

Under these circumstances we should expect to find 
the classics contributing to the culture of the taste and 
the imagination, at least. But, in the last ‘Report on 
the condition of the Academic Department’ of the 
“leading college of the country,” I find the examining 
committee lamenting the absence of a literary and zs- 
thetic study of the Latin and Greek languages. Mutato 
nomine, etc. Even where these helps of translations, 
etc., to which I have alluded, are not considered legiti- 
mate, the use of them is, nevertheless, so extensive 
that anything like independent, scientific criticism is 
out of the question, and the efficiency of the study is 
well nigh destroyed. And here I will say, that I can- 
not get rid of the conviction, that, if the classics were 
taught as they ought to be, “ ponying”—as the boys say 
—would die out. The literal translation would be so 
barren and insipid, that it would ultimately become in- 
tolerable. 

If, then, there is such a perversion of the classics in 
the practical work of instruction, in which the mere 
reading of an author, and a lifeless, mechanical opera- 
tion of “parsing” the words constitute the sum of the 
work, and not that true and correct use of them which 
gives cultivation and training, is it to be thought strange 
or even unreasonable that the system becomes unpopu- 
lar, and thewhole theory is made the object of persist- 
ent opposition? 

But it may be urged against what I have said in 
criticism of our methods of classical instruction, that 
teachers will not all accept and approve my statements 
of the purpose and aim of classical study. I suppose 
not. I know that many have been so affected by the 
plausible and specious arguments of its opponents, that 
they either have, consciously or unconsciously, allowed 


themselves to drift into apostasy. It is the heresy thus 
developed that has encouraged the enemy so much of 
late. In fact, we hardly know from what considera- 
tions those, who hold that the Latin and Greek should 
be studied mainly for what they will teach us, can call 
themselves friends of classical study. For if, as with 
modern languages, the frocess of learning these lan- 
guages is to be bridged ‘over as far as possible, and the 
discipline supposed to be connected with such a pro- 
cess is to be ignored, we might as well surrender to the 
enemy at once. By accepting these views, we abandon 
the vantage-ground which has given us our victories in 
the struggle hitherto. In the outset, I conceded that, 
excellent as the subject-matter is, it is not this which 
gives the classics their central place in our educational 
systems. If, also, it is not the exercise connected with 
mastering the difficulties incident to the linguistic study 
of them, what is it, pray? 

I realize that the form of the usual examinations and 
standards of excellence, tends to encourage the con- 
viction, that education is concerned with knowledge 
only. But ‘it is a lamentable misconception to suppose 
that a liberal education can have any other end in view 
than to impart and develop power.’ The authority of 
German teachers is often invoked, by those who have 
lapsed from the practice of the best representatives of 
the old school. Let me, therefore, quote a little from 
the German, on the other side. Dr. Wiese, whom 
Matthew Arnold in Schools and Universities on the Con- 
tinent refers to as respectable authority, says, in his 
Letters on English Education, “ Students in England do 
not learn nearly so much as with us, but.they learn one 
thing better, and that is the art of learning.” This 
feature of the English schools he then commends to his 
own countrymen, in the following forcible language: 
“ All that a school can teach, beyond imparting a cer- 
tain small stock of knowledge, is the way to learn. ‘The 
first object in education is capability for action : not to 
know, but to do ; not the what, but the how ; zon schole 
sed vite.” He then supports his own, by the equally 
strong language of Dr. Thomas Arnold, ungestionably 
the most successful teacher of modern times: “The 
effort a boy makes is a hundred times more valuable to 
him than the knowledge acquired as the result of the 
effort.” 

But the exclusively literary study of the classics must 
fall short, also, of its immediate object. We have the 
encouragement of the German practice, for the opinion 
that any attempt to get a deep insight into the spirit of 
antiquity through its literature, independently of lin- 
guistic scholarship, will, in general, fail. With them 
the literary or “scientific” study of the classics is pre- 
ceded by a most thorough and exacting linguistic study 
of them, amounting to absolute mastery, not only of 
their form, but also of their spirit— das Lateinische 
gefiihl, as they say. The attainments of men of ex- 
ceptional genius, like Shakespeare and Keats, are 
nothing to the point of this matter. It is not for such, 
that systematic, educational appliances are wanted. 
‘They are independent of them ; they find their men- 
tal food by processes unknown and unimagined by 
common men.’ The success of their lives is often the 
best evidence of the superiority of the disciplined over 
the merely informed man. For, discipline of mind may 
be also innate, as well as the other intellectual traits. 

I am well aware that it is easier to charge, than to 
prove the existence of this misapprehension, or neglect 
of methods necessary to attain the highest benefit from 
classical study. Therefore, I wish to be understood as 
having confined my criticisms to what I know about 
five of the better known secondary schools in New 
England, and four of the leading colleges to which they 
aretributary. For confirmation of the statements which 
I have made, I appeal to the consciousness of classical 
teachers and scholars before me. Is it not true, gentle- 
men, that we, of the preparatory schools, look too much 
to the immediate object of cramming our pupils into 


college without conditions, and too little to those results 


in the formation of character, which are permanent, 
and infinitively more valuable? “ The true teacher will 
produce results which the machinery of examinations 
cannot gauge.” On the other hand is it not also true, 
that, in the higher institutions, the instruction rarely 
gets beyond the preliminary processes of exercising on 
flexions, conjugations, and the technical matters of 
syntax ; and, that the plea so often made against a 
thorough preparation for college, “that it leaves the 
student too little to do there,” must be allowed a plau- 
sible one? 

But I would not be understood as criticizing in the 
spirit of an iconoclast. I hope rather, that by thus 
having been led to contemplate some deficiencies in 
our work, we may be prompted to demand and to 
secure such changes as will make better work possible 
and certain. I shall, therefore, briefly state what I 
believe to be some of the causes which have occasioned 
these reproaches upon the prevailing methods of clas- 
sical instruction and study. I mention first the incom- 
petency of the appliances, personnel et materiel. Our 
best secondary schools have usually been in the hands 
of mere amateurs—not always even amateurs ; while in 
other countries they have commanded the services of 
men of ripest scholarship united to mature and trained 
character. The list of masters in a single German 
gymnasium, contains the names of Buttman, Schneider, 
Passow, Zumpt, Kriiger, and Bergk. In our colleges, 
the case is worse than in the preparatory schools,—es- 
pecially in the larger colleges, where the “ tutor,” seeking 
his living by teaching until he can complete his profes- 
sional studies, is entrusted with the instruction; and 
we may say, without fear of contradiction, that the bulk 
of a student’s entire classical education is conducted by 
men with neither experience in teaching nor training 
in pedagogic. It is not strange, then, that these 
instructors are not able to kindle in the student’s 
mind a single spark of enthusiasm for his work. No 
wonder the class smile knowingly when they are ad- 
vised to read by themselves the Latin or Greek authors. 
And why? Just look into the details of the matter, 
and you can easily tell. What has the college added 
to the results obtained by the students of the better 
secondary schools, by continuing their study of the 
ancient authors? “Have they taught him to appreci- 
ate, to know antiquity? Have they ever developed for 
them the relations of those magnificent literatures with 
the Nature, with the religious dogmas, the systems of 
philosophy, the fine arts, the civilizations of the ancient 
nations? Has their intelligence ever been led by those 
beautiful links which bind all parts of the civilization of 
a people, and make of it a superb whole, all whose de- 
tails touch, reflect, and mutually explain each other? 
What professor, reading Homer or Virgil to his pupils, 
has developed the poetry of the Iliad or Aeneid by the 
poetry of Nature under the sky of Greece or Italy? 
They isolate these great geniuses, they disjoint a litera- 
ture, and they fling you its scattered limbs, without 
taking the trouble to tell you what place they occupy, 
what relations they mutually sustain in the great organi- 
zation whence they have been detached. After that, 
need we be astonished that the studies are so empty, 
so insufficient? What can remain from along devo- 
tion to the dead letter, stripped, as it were, of meaning, 
except disgust, and an almost entire hatred of study?” 

And we may look for no improvement so long as our 
instructors are teachers by accident, and not by pro- 
fession. The want of facilities for the thorough profes- 
sional training of classical teachers is a very serious 
hindrance to the highest success of classical culture in 
this country. Every Prussian university has its philo- 
logical seminary. Special pedagogic seminaries, also, 
exist at Berlin, Halle, and other places, “to introduce 
their seminarists to the practical requirements of the 
profession of schoolmaster.” These and the philolog- 
ical seminaries are often under the same direction, as is 
the case in Berlin, where Dr. Boeckh was the head of 
both. We, however, can offer teachers in the higher 
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schools no better training than a theological course, 
which Wolf, the great renovator of German schools, 
said is about as good a preparation for a classical mas- 
ter as a course of feudal law would be. 

All our institutions, too, are cramped for lack of suffi- 
cient funds, and thus often feel compelled to tolerate 
shockingly poor scholarship, or languish from dimin- 
ished patronage. For lack of means, large classes are 
often thrown upon one instructor ; and the probability 
of not being often called upon to recite, encourages the 
negligence of the careless, and depresses the enthusiasm 
of the 

Again, we have to encounter a perverse but dic- 
tatorial public sentiment,—dictatorial, because we are 
fed from its charity. There is, in our day, a vicious 
appetite for immediate and abundant returns from every 
effort or investment, which leads to pernicious consequen- 
ces. And since we are always and easily disposed to 
make a standard of a test to which we are regularly 
compelled to submit, this depraved public sentiment 
leads many of us, sooner or later, to act as if everything 
in education depended upon the amount of knowledge 
that could be communicated ; and this, too, in spite of 
our convictions to the contrary. We really come at 
last to judge our schools by the same standard as our 
mills and other commercial enterprises: we think we 
raise the standard by simply tinkering at the courses of 
study ; we offer as evidence of growth, the numerical 
increase of the classes or the financial progress of the 
institution. Of course, this limiting of our professional 
aims, and dwarfing of our intellectual life ought to be 
resisted. Every dictate of duty should lead us to as- 
sert, and every consideration of policy should lead us 
to maintain a higher ideal of professional life. 

But lastly, classical instruction suffers severely from 
the ill-devised method of determining qualification for 
admission to college. Nominally, proficiency in train- 
ing is wanted, but proficiency in actual knowledge is 
what is really tested. The result is, too frequently, for 
the college a superficially crammed student, for the 
preparatory school the degradation of its standard. It 
is getting to be quite common for the colleges, never- 
theless, to grumble about the inefficiency of the pre- 
paratory schools, and to make of them scape-goats for 
most of their own short-comings. But, though we cannot 
avoid having the sins of others laid upon our heads, we 
can refuse to be driven off to the wilderness. I admit 
that secondary instruction is not uniformly good, but 
still maintain that it answers the present demand of the 
colleges quite well enough. And, if itis to be improved, 
it will be as the standard of collegiate preparation re- 
quires and commands it. This standard is now con- 
fessedly low, notwithstanding the attempts often made 
to have it appear otherwise. President Porter has pub- 
licly defended the policy, — and the New-England col- 
leges all practise it,—of keeping the doors of college 
open widely enough to admit, and with no serious in- 
convenience to them, persons whose strongest claims 
are advanced age, piety, and poverty. The fact that 
many do, at length, outgrow and overcome the disa- 
bilities incident to imperfect preparation, is the plea 
of justification.* As a natural consequence, boys from 
the lower classes of the better schools, too eager for 
the realities of college life, or impatient of the rigor 
of the school discipline, undertake a few weeks of 
special cramming, and are able to pass into college a 
year ahead of their time,—into Amherst, Harvard, and 
Yale, as I have had recent occasion to know, in spite of 
the protest of their instructors. They are sure to repent 
and are often “dropped.” An examination designed 
chiefly as a test of knowledge, can rarely be a fair test 
of capacity or promise ; and a boy who has crammed 
judiciously can get the requisite fifty per cent. in Latin, 
Greek, and Mathematics, without being at all able to 
carry the work of Freshman year. Says President 


Porter,t—“Not a few students who are entirely com- 


* American Colleges and the American Public; p. 75. 
Ibid, p. 77. 


petent to pass the prescribed examination with credit,— 
of the vulgar rich as well as the vulgar poor,—are so 
illiterate and uninformed in their general culture, and 
so unrefined in their tastes, as to be almost incapable 
of taking that higher polish which the college curriculum 
and the college life are fitted to impart to a receptive 
and refined nature.” 

We may look therefore in vain to the preparatory 
schools for any improvement, as long as the colleges con- 
tinue to underbid them and to adjust themselves to the 
lower grades of their instruction. We must, on the con- 
trary, have a more genial appreciation of the real sources 
of interest and profit of classical study in the chairs of 
our colleges. Then every secondary school in the coun- 
try would soon share its impulse, and something might 
be done to supplant the present antagonism, by mutual 
confidence, respect, and good-will. To this end let the 


college faculties meet and profoundly consider the matter 
of collegiate education, until they shall succeed in mak- 
ing it an organic whole, which, commencing with drill- 
work of the disciplinary studies, “shall, at each succes- 
sive stage, give ampler_and still ampler place for the re- 
flective and esthetic activities of the pupils.” Finally, 
let a broad philosophy preside over the whole course of 
studies, and shed over the earliest labors of the student 
“that grace which so sweetly cherishes and develops the 
love of science.” Classical studies will then need no 
argument for their vindication. We shall then be able 
to attain an ideal of education not yet realized in Chris- 
tian times, if in any times. 


Hints to Young Teachers. 


II.——-GOVERNMENT. 


It may seem strange, but I think you will recognize the 
fact, that when you hear the expression, “ He is a first- 
rate teacher,” six times out of seven it has no reference 
whatever to the instruction, but means that the school 
is in good order and well governed. I know teachers, 
who have been successful in their calling for years, who 
have very little knowledge to impart and very little skill 
in imparting the small amount they have, but who pos- 
sess that,gift for organizing and directing which makes 
them born leaders. 

Although it is scarcely just to call a man a good 
teacher merely because he has good government, yet 
there is a truth lying at the foundation of this general 
opinion, as there usually is of one so commonly re- 
ceived. Education is something more and higher than 
merely imbibing facts. Its very first lessons are order 
and obedience, and he who cannot command these need 
not hope to succeed in minor matters. They are the 
foundation, without which it is impossible to rear the 
edifice. I give you this little lecture preparatory, that 
you may go to your school Monday morning decided 
that, first of all, you will have system and obedience ; 
and to this subject I shall devote most of this letter. 

You find your children all collected, and casting 
curious glances at the new teacher, for unspoiled chil- 
dren are adepts at reading character. Assume your 
place as teacher at once, quietly but firmly. I will say 
nothing at present of the manner of opening school, as 
that will come more appropriately in my next letter. 
Take your scholars’ names in full ; then their fathers’ 
names and address ; then the studies which each scholar 
desires to pursue. This may seem asmall thing, but it 
will keep your pupils busy and curious as to what is 
coming next ; it will impress them with the importance 
of their school duties, to see everything put down in 
black and white ; and, most of all, it will give you time 
to overcome the nervousness natural to a new beginner, 
and to regain your composure and presence of mind. 
Remember, in the very beginning, that “an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure,” and try to make 
such arrangements that you may, as far as possible, pre- 
serve order without punishing. You can often tell by 
faces or motions of scholars where to look for mischief. 
Try to seat those inclining that way near you, and sep- 
arate from each other. 

Do not make many rules, but state clearly what your 


regulations are, and then do not talk about them. I 
have heard teachers begin by saying: “I have made 
these regulations for the good of the school; and 
I am sure, if you will consider them, you will see 
that they are reasonable and just, and I hope that none 
of you will think of disobeying them.” The possibility 
for disobedience being presented to their minds, the 
children immediately begin to question whether the 
rules are reasonable, and if they decide that they are 
not, they consider themselves at liberty to break them. 
Better far simply to tell them, “ you are to do thus and 
so,” taking it for granted that it is your place to decide, 
and theirs to obey, and nine times out of ten they will 
do it without question or hesitation. 

Obedience to properly constituted authority is one of 
the most valuable lessons of their lives, and here is 
just the place for them to learn it. Never allow a 
scholar to argue, or answer you back. You place your- 
self on his level, and lose all the advantage of your 
position. Never promise or threaten anything which 
you are not certain you can and will carry out. Noth- 
ing so quickly wins childrens’ confidence, and estab- 
lishes your authority, as to find that you invariably 
keep your word. It is often better, when you are obliged 
to threaten punishment, to leave its precise form indef- 
inite, saying, perhaps, “If this offense is repeated, the 
offender must expect to meet the consequences.” The 
very uncertainty will often deter more than a definite 
penalty, while it will leave the teacher at liberty to vary 
the punishment according as circumstances and his 
judgment may direct. 

When it is possible, have your penalty the natural re- 
sult of the offense. If a scholar is lazy and fails to 
get his lesson, let him take his recreation hour for learn- 
ing it. If he injures something belonging to others, 
let him replace it with something of his own. This is 
not possible in all cases, but when it is I think a child’s 
natural sense of justice sees the connection and con- 
firms the decision. I am no advocate of corporal pun- 
ishment, but where children have been in the habit of 
hurting others, I have seen excellent effects from a re- 
flection of the blows upon themselves. They realize 
that it hurts, and it usually cures them very quickly. 

Make a broad distinction between moral offences, 
such as lying, and disobedience, and those which arise 
from the mere overflow of animal spirits. The latter 
must always be kept within bounds, for the sake of or- 
der in the school ; but for the former, the punishment 
should be swift and severe, and such as to make your 
scholars feel it is something you abhor. 

I think you will find it a great assistance, in keeping 
order and promoting good scholarship, to keep a record 
of the lessons, punctuality, and deportment, of each 
day, and at the close of the week seat the scholars 
in each class according to their rank. If you have 
blackboard room to spare, write each scholar’s name 
and standing at the close of the week, and let it re- 
main there during the next week. It will form a sort 
of roll of honor (and dishonor) seen by all who come 
in, and you will be surprised to find how it will stimu- 
late the sluggish and curb the unruly. I am aware 
that it will cost you considerable time and labor, but if 
you are the right kind of a teacher you will not grudge 
them. 

Your children will soon discover that you have a sin- 
cere interest in them, and then their regard for your 
wishes will be your best means of governing, but al- 
ways hold them firmly. There is nothing which chil- 
dren despise more than a weak amiability which allows 
them to do just as they please. Keep them busy, and 
interested, and you will have very little occasion for 
discipline. DALE. 


— Athletic sports for ladies: — Jumping at conclu- 
sions ; walking around a subject ; running through a 
novel ; skipping full descriptions ; throwing the hatchet ; 
and, during the holidays, boxing the ears of trouble- 


some young brothers.—Punch. 
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LANGUAGE. 


The Study of Grammar, Once More. 


The following theses are submitted as either self- 
evident or easily demonstrated, on the subject of the 
general study of English Grammar in our public 
schools, its essential character, and its proper method : 

I. (1) General usage hitherto implies a general con- 
viction of the importance of this study, — a conviction 
of its indispensableness in educational training. 

(2) The study, properly pursued, is a means of men- 
ta! discipline and training unexcelled by any other. 

(3) To speak and write correctly is an attainment of 
inestimable value for the great ends of life. 

(4) No training so well induces and helps to habits 
of self-training and mental culture through life, and 
thus effects continuous mental growth, as training in 
language, and especially in one’s vernaculaf. 

II. (1) An English Grammar for an English speak- 
ing people must be an art rather than a science ; — its 
object must be predominantly to train to correct speak- 
ing and writing ; not to give the knowledge of the lan- 
guage, but the skill to use it aright. 

(2) Language is the verbal expression of thought. 
It has its rise and its growth, its roots and its life, in 
thought to be expressed. 

(3) All forms in language are but the outward body 
of forms in the thought. 

(4) Hence all grammar must be rooted in logic as 
the science of the laws and forms of thought. Most 
worthy to be reiterated is the utterance of a corres- 
pondent in a previous number of THE New-ENGLAND 
—*“ I. D.”—that there is “ no true or scientific grammar 
that has not a sound logical and psychological basis.” 

(5) All word-forms and all construction-forms in lan- 
guage are precisely determined by the forms of thought, 
which determine the necessity, the nature, the numbers, 
and the function in use of the parts of speech as well 
as the rules of construction. 

(6) Every living language is a continuous growth, 
out-worked and shaped and modified by the people that 
speak it ;— language is historical. Hence, words 
change their forms and change their functions. This 
is abundantly illustrated in the enumeration by the 
able critic in THE New-ENGLAND of the manifold uses 
of the pronominals # and ¢ha/, which were originally 
limited to single uses. The explanation of this gradual 
diversification of uses of the same word-form is to be 
found in the character of the thought to be expressed, 
which alone originates and validates the change. 

(7) Grammatical definitions and expositions must 
fail in authentativeness, and be liable to break down in 
application, so far as they fail to set forth, in this light 
of the historical progress of every particular language, 
the basis of every word-form or sentence-form as lying 
in the laws, the forms, and the relations of thought. 
To illustrate : a chief element in thought is the object 
of which we think. But the various objects of which 
we think are distributed into various classes, in refer- 
ence to their different characters or relations. We have 
thus objects distinguished in reference to their sex—as 
having sex or as not having sex, the former as being 
either of the male or of the female sex. These differ- 
ent kinds of objects thus distinguished in respect to 
their sex, are expressed in language in words to a 
greater or less extent varying in form. Such is the 
primitive ground for the grammatical distinction of 
nouns in respect to gender. In the same way in the 
case of number, objects are distinguished in respect to 
their being thought as one or as more than one. To 
express this distinction in the objects of thought, lan- 
guage gives to words, to a certain extent, different 
forms. Still again, the parts of the thought to be ex- 
pressed stand to one another in different relations ; 
and to express these different relations, words of differ- 
ent forms, to a certain extent, are introduced into lan- 
guage. Thus we have words distinguished into differ- 


ent classes according as they are designed to express 
this or that relation in the thought; we have, for ex- 
ample, words denoting that the objects which they ex- 
press are thought as subjects of which we think ; we 
have a class of words of the subject, case, or, to speak 
in grammatical phrase, we have words in the nomina- 
tive case. Grammatical case thus is founded in the re- 
lations of the thought to be expressed. Case is not 
a form of a word, accurately speaking ; it is that rather 
which gives rise to the form, or causes that a word shall 
assume a particular form. Gender, likewise, is not a 
form of a word; it is the principle in language under 
which the distinctions of sex in the objects of thought 
are recognized ; it gives rise to certain word-forms, but 
it cannot be the form itself. In the same way all word- 
forms and all sentence-forms may be shown to be capa- 
ble of expression only as they are regarded as spring- 
ing from the particular nature or relation of the thought 
to be expressed, and as determined by that. 

III. (1) The method of grammatical study in our 
public schools should be the constructive method. It 
should ever start from the thought, and lead on from that 
to the verbal expression Each generic thought-form 
should be presented in its order, as leading to its ap- 
propriate word-form in language. We speak only of 
the study of one’s vernacular tongue. Foreign lan- 
guages may, perhaps, best be acquired by the analytical 
method—by analyzing the verbal forms, and studying 
each particular word-form, and sentence-form in order. 
The reverse method is the only proper method in the 
study of one’s vernacular, when the governing object is 
not skill in interpreting, but skill in expressing thought. 
The reasons are manifold. In the first place, the English 
language is well nigh grammarless, if grammar be a mere 
synopsis of word-forms. There is not enough of di- 
versity of forms-in the language to justify any system- 
atic study. Secondly, this method is the natural and 
rational method ; since language is but the expression 
of thought, we speak, we use language, only to express 
what we first think. Language has no use, and its 
forms no significance, except as expressions of thought. 
Thirdly, in this way only can grammar be made intelli- 
gible. There is in no other method any solution to the 
learner of the questions ; why have we parts of speech 
at all; why so many and no more; what is the nature 
and proper function of each, and the like? The con- 
structive method makes grammar intelligible to the very 
beginners in study. Fourthly, the study is made, when 
thus pursued, one of the most attractive and interesting 
of studies. Fifthly, it becomes at the same time the 
best instrument of discipline—of developing and train- 
ing mental activity, and moreover lays the foundation 
for intellectual growth and culture in all future life. 
Lastly, studies in grammar thus pursued are really 
studies in English composition. This method is, in 
fact, the natural, and the most effective method in 
training to the ready, accurate, skillful expression of 
thought by tongue or pen. It converts the repulsive 
drudgery of composition-writing, at once, into the most 
enjoyable and most profitable of school exercises. 


Assuredly, it is time to have done with the old, un- 
natural, irrational, uninteresting, unprofitable methods 
of studying English Grammar in our schools, and ¢o 
begin with the true method to which recent and lin 


guistic science has introduced us. 
GRAMMATICUS. 


Our Toncue.—Mr. Washington Moon has written a 
new work on bad English. Some of the errors which 
he singles out are decidedly amusing. For example: 
A furrier, lamenting in an advertisement the tricks 
played on the public by unprincipled men in his own 
trade, —“ Earnestly requests ladies to bring to him 
their skins, which he promises shall be converted into 
muffs and boas.” Another advertisement ran thus :-— 
“Two sisters want washing.” Here must have been a 
strange sight :—“He rode to town, and drove twelve 


cows on horseback.” A gentleman advertised for a 


horse, —“ For a lady of a dark color, a good trotter, high 
stepper, and having a long tail.” More amusing, more 
instructive, and more credible is the following illustra- 
tion of the inevitable ambiguities, involved in accurate 
language. One gentleman observed to another: “J 
have a wife and six children in New York, and I never 
saw one of them.” “Were you ever blind?” 
no,” replied the other. A further lapse of time, and 
then the interrogator resumed the subject: “ Did I un- 
derstand you to say that you had a wife and six chil- 
dren living in New York, and you had never seen one 
of them?” “ Yes; such is the fact.” Hegre followed a 
still longer pause in the conversation, when the inter- 
rogator, fairly puzzled, said: ‘* How can it be that you 


never saw one of them?” “Why,” was the answer, 
“ one of them was born after I left.”—Once a Week. 


Pilgrims and Puritans. 


It is somewhat remarkable that at this late day it 
should be necessary to remind any educated person, es- 
pecially one who assumes to refer in a public address 
to topics connected with New-England history, that the 
names of “ Pilgrim” and “ Puritan” are not interchang- 
able, and that the Pilgrims were not persecutors. Es- 
pecially is it strange when the perverter of history isa 
bishop, and the address in which the wrong is done a 
sermon. We are not much surprised when a Congres- 
sional jester points a sneer at Massachusetts with the as- 
sertion that the Pilgrims burnt witches on Boston Common. 
But a bishop cannot be suspected of sneering, nor of a 
willingness to distort facts for a purpose. He ought, 
one would suppose, to avoid with unusual care the risk 
of misstatement incurred by any one who ventures to 
speak or write on a subject of which he is ignorant. 
Yet Bishop Stevens, of Pennsylvania, in his discourse 
at the consecration, some time ago, of the Protestant 
Episcopal bishop of Massachusetts, a discourse ad- 
dressed to the descendants of both Pilgrims and Puri- 
tans, fell into the grave mistake of confounding the set- 
tlers of Plymouth, known in our history as the Pilgrims, 
with those of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, who were 
ecclesiastically of that branch of the Church of Eng- 
land known in the old world and in the new by the 
name of Puritans, and accusing the former of intoler- 
ance and persecution. 

Mr. John A. Goodwin, of Lowell, could not allow 
these errors to go uncorrected, and therefore, in a letter 
to the bishop, he gives him a lesson in New England 
history to the following purport: The Pilgrims were 
originally of the sect of Separatists, or Brownists, and 
they, or the most of them, lived in Yorkshire, England, 
near Scrooby. They refused all connection with the 
Church of England, and were bitterly persecuted. 
Under the lead of John Robinson, Brewster, and Brad- 
ford, they escaped to Holland and lived for some time 
there. Becoming dissatisfied with the bigotry of their 
fellow Separatists, they left them, and formed the first 
church of the denomination of Independents. Fearing 
the evil influences of Holland for their children, they 
embarked for America, and before landing at Plymouth 
they drew up and mutually subscribed a form of demo- 
cratic government. For seventy years they maintained 
a separate government, and were recognized as a dis- 
tinct colony. They were remarkably tolerant of differ- 
ences of religious opinion, and, as all histories agree, 
they did not persecute any one for conscience sake. 
The Puritans were the founders of the Massachusetts 
Bay colony. They belonged to the Church of England, 
but after their arrival at Salem determined to form a 
church organization of their own. They did persecute 
Quakers and Baptists, and their government, both in 
matters ecclesiastical and civil, was much more severe 
and intolerant than that of the Plymouthcolony. Prob- 


ably Bishop Stevens will not repeat his mistake, but 
other people will continue to make it, for the distinction 
between Pilgrims and Puritans is one which it seems 
impossible for persons otherwise decently well informed 
to understand or remember. —Massachusetts Spy. 
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public Opinion on Religion in Public Schools. 


__ We cannot exclude from the consideration of this question the 
fact that a very large class of children attending our common 
schools never enter any Sunday-school, never darken any church 
door, never hear a word upon any religious duty in their own homes. 
These children grow up to be citizens of this Republic, having 
been taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, but nothing about 
their duty towards God and towards man. Does any man expect, 
or believe, that those children are going to be upright, honest, well- 
conducted citizens? The thing,is next to impossible. Unhesitat- 
ingly, then, do we say this—that religious teaching ought not to be 
divorced from secular instruction and excluded from our common 
schools. Human nature is prone enough to do evil. Religious 
influences, we believe, are absolutely necessary to restrain men 
from wrong doing. We must have a fearful proportion of crime of 
the worst class—a beastly yielding to lusts, and passions, and evil 
dispositions—the perpetration of the most lustful outrages, followed 
by murders to try and conceal other crimes—if we bring up in our 
common schools millions of boys and girls destitute of all relig- 
ious training and perfectly free from a single conscientious scruple 
about the enacting of the worst deeds of which humanity could be 
guilty. Lay it down, therefore, as a fixed axiom that the study of 
the multiplication table, acquiring a knowledge of every rule in the 
arithmetic, and the mastering of the six books of Euclid, never yet 
had tendency to make men chaste, or virtuous, or hdnest, or up 
right, or honorable. Take away the restraining, and controlling, 
and governing influences of religion, and you remove the ramparts 
that protect society from a flow of vice, brutality, beastliness, and 
crime. —Commonwealth (New Haven, Conn, ) 

— As a matter of absolute justice, either religious schools should 
be abolished by law, or those who use them should not be taxed 
for other schools. The State’s interference in education is for 
public good. If the public good is subserved by the education 
given in religious schools, these must be as good, to the State, as 
any other schools. If the public good is endangered by religious 
schools, they should be abolished. But it is admitted that they 
are as good as any others, for the State says it is optional with 
citizens to use them or not. Therefore, they are as much public 
schools as those where no religion is taught ; and it is plain injus 
tice to tax the same person for the support of both.— Boston Pilot. 

— On Nov. 24,'the tax collector of Portland, St. John, N. B., 
seized the carriage of the Bishop of St. John for taxes, and took it 
away to be sold for taxes. The Bishop offered to pay all the taxes 
except the schvol tax, but this was refused. Last year a similar 
seizure was made. The St. ohn Freeman says :—“ In this case the 
enforcement of the payment of this tax is especially harsh and un- 
just, because the tax is levied on the schoolhouses built by the 
Catholics of Portland by their subscriptions for the use of their 
own children. They are compelled to pay an enormous tax for 
the snpport of the Protestant common schools, They subscribe 
large sums for the erection of schoolhouses and the maintenance 
of schools to which they can send their children, and the very 
schoolhouses they build are taken for the support of the common 
schools, and the carriage of their Bishop is seized and sold for 
taxes,” 

— It is not just and fair that I should be taxed for the education 
of my boy when I cannot send him to the common school for fear 
his conscience will be perverted, and where he will be taught the 
things that [ abhor. It is not fair to compel the children of a Jew 
—a citizen like me, a tax-payer like me, a free American citizen 
like me—it is not right that he should be compelled to pay money 
so that his child may hear the New Testament readwday by day, 
which he doesn’t believe in. It is not right that our substan- 
tial Catholic fellow-citizens should be compelled to send their chil- 
dren to schools where the Bible is read, when they do not believe 
that the Protestant version is the faithful version of God’s 
will, It is not right that they should read their Douai bibles 
in the common schools and compel us to hear them, Fair 
play! Fair play! And it is not fair that the majority should dic- 
tate to the minority. Our common schools must be secular, and 
not religious institutions, and only on that ground can the State 
support them. If they are secular, the State has a right te support 
them, because in doing so it is preventing its own decline and over- 
throw. Does this make a godly school? In one sense it does. 
Special furctions being developed, special organs must perform. 
In the education of the community there is another work to be 


done ; there is church work, and there is school work. We do not 
take the ground that a child can be educated without religious cul- 
ture. You must put the child through different institutions. The 
ccmmon school does not undertake to educate the whole man. It 
educates him as far as is necessary to make a good citizen, and 
Says te the father and to the priest, “You must do the rest.” 
When, therefore, you say that the common school is godless, I say 
't ls godless in precisely the same way that a hatter’s shop is god- 
less—the same way that a tailor’s shop is godless. Suppose 
I should have a shop for manufacturing chairs, and a man should 
come and say, * Do you manufacture Bibles?” “No.” “ Then 
you have a godless shop.” The spirit of the common schools is 
hot to circulate religious culture, and the school is not godless on 
that account.—H, W. Beecher. 


— Relatively to all other religious systems, Christianity is the 
Name of a sect ; and, in respect to each other, Protestantism and 
Catholicism are Christian sects; the Bible, as the record of the 
Christian system, is a sectarian book, since that system is a secti 
and our English Bible, being a Protestant version (as we think it 
must be, if a correct one), is—as to the Catholics—a sectarian ver- 
Sion, To propose to exclude all sectarian teaching from: the schools, 


= yet to use the Bible, is simply absurd—a palpable contradition ; 

eccl the 'nexorable logic of our whole American system of non- 

‘ €siastical politics requires that our public schools shall be secu- 
ar and not religious.— 7he Christian Advocate. 


Che Hew-England Jounal of Education, for 1 876. 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We take it for granted that our readers will be interested in what we propose to do for The New-Bngland for 1876. Its first 
year has been eminently successful, considering the great depression in all kinds of business, especially in that of newspaper publish- 
ing. All that it has been for 1875 it will surely be for 1876. It will not go backward. With a year’s experience, we feel better 
prepared to cater to the needs of our numerous readers, and should be able to give them a better paper than we have done the first 
year. All the characteristic features of the paper will remain intact, but improved, as far as the best talent procurable will do it. 
Some changes have been suggested to us, and have been carefully weighed. One of the most interesting features we propose in con- 


nection with our paper, is 
The Educational Art-Union. 


Forty years ago there was established in England the “ Art-UNION OF LONDON.” Its object was “to promote the knowledge 
and love of the Fine Arts.” It has given to each of its subscribers for the year a copy of a fine steel engraving of some celebrated 
painting or work of art, the real value of which has generally been many times the cost of subscription, These engravings could not 
be procured at any price by any except subscribers, and are now held by them at a premium. For example: We wished to procure 
“THE SMILE” and “THE FROWN,” published in 1850 at the cost to subscribers of $5.00. We found that such could only be ob- 
tained to-day by paying $24. ‘The expense of any print is principally the artist's work of engraving the plate. After the plate is 
made, impressions can be taken at a small cost. The engraving of the plates of many of the pictures of the London Art-Union have 
cost from $5,000 to $10,000 each. If only 500 or 1,000 prints were needed, the cost of engraving, divided among so few, would put 
the price beyond the reach of any except the most wealthy. Dividing the cost among 10,000 subscribers, it was but a trifle for each. 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER THE RECIPIENT OF AN ART-UNION GIFT. 


Taking a hint from the working of this London Society, we decided to form an Art-Union among our Subscribers. In 
looking over the cost of publishing, we decided that we could make no reduction on o ur subscription price, unless our list could be 
doubled, and each subscription paid strictly in advance, The deduction we then could make would be sufficient in the 
aggregate to procure the engraving of two fine Portraits of Eminent Educators, and to present to each subscriber a copy, 
which, as prints are sold, will be worth at least $3.50 each. Believing that at least 5,000 of our present subscribers would enter 
heartily into a project to double our list, and secure these works of art, we have gone forward, and are now having engraved on stone 


TWO PORTRAITS: 
HORACE MANN anv EMMA WILLARD. 


These two portraits are executed in crayon lithography, by J. E. BAKER, the distinguished artist, who produced the fine picture of 
Longfellow for the Atlantic Monthly for 1876. As works of art in crayon-lithography. they will be all that money and the best talent 
can procure, and will be an ornament to any school or drawing-room. 


METHOD OF OBTAINING THE ART-UNION PICTURES. 


We believe, if any should be favored, it is those who are already subscribers, and have helped to sustain the journal during its 
first year. We, therefore, shall make a discrimination in their favor, that they may nave every advantage to secure both pictures, 

To secure one Portrait.—Every one now a subscriber can become a member of the Educational Art-Union, and secure either 
of these portraits he may prefer, and have it sent to his address, postage prepaid, by us, by renewing his subscription to this journal 
for 1876, and remitting $3.00, so as to reach us on or before Jan. 1, 1876. This condition of strict payment in advance will 
be rigidly observed. No one renewing after his subscription has expired will receive the benefit of the Art-Union. 

Any whose subscriptions are in arrears must pay up to Jan. 1, and then renew for a year, to secure either portrait. 

Any who have paid into 1376 can -ecure either portrait by renewing for one year any time before their subscriptions expire, or by 
sending a new subscriber. 

To secure both Portraits.—Any who are now subscribers can secure both portraits by renewing first their own subscriptions, 
as stated above, and sending in addition a NEw subscriber for 1876 ; or they can secure both by renewing their own for two years, and 
remitting $6.00. 

ANY ONE NOT NOW A SUBSCRIBER can become a member of the Art-Union, and secure either one of these portraits by sub- 
scribing for one year for himself, and sending one additional subscriber ; or both portraits by sending, in addition to his own, two 
new subscribers. 

2%@ These portraits will be ready for delivery Jan. 1, and will be sent by us post-paid. All orders will be filled in the order they 
are received. ‘Those renewing first will receive their pictures first. 


CHANGE OF SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


Hereafter the subscription price will be $3.20 per year, the extra 20 cents being for prepayment of postage. To every one 
paying strictly in advance we shall deduct the 20 cents, prepaying the postage ourselves. 

I@™ The Journat will be sent to every one until ordered to be discontinued, and, if in arrears, all arrearages are paid. Should 
any wish a discontinuance, they will please write us by postal card, a fortnight before their subscription expires. 


Club Rates. 


We have decided for 1876 to give vo club rates whatever—one invariable price to all. Any desiring to secure other periodicals 
through us can do so at the prices named below. Any who secured clubs for us in 1875 will receive our special terms by communi- 


cating with us by letter. 
OTHER PERIODICALS. 


THe New-ENGLAND, one of the Art-Union Portraits, and any one of the following Periodicals, can be obtained by complying 
with the conditions of giving Art-Union pictures, as given above, and remitting the amount suffixed to each of these periodicals : 


Per Year. Club. | Per Year. Club. 
$4.00 Atlantic, . ‘ $6.30 | $1.50 National Teacher, . $4.10 
400 Galaxy, 6.30| 1.50 Western Journal of Education, . . 4-10 
5.00 Eclectic, « 2.12 Manufacturer and Builder. 4.50 
80o Littell, . ‘ 9.75| 4.00 Appleton’s Journal, 6.30 
4.20} 1.00 Barnes’ Teachers’ Monthly, . 3-75 
6.00 North American Review, . + + + «+ 8.10| 1.50 Boston Journal of Chemistry, 3-75 
4.00 Harper’s Bazar, ° d 6.35| 4.00 Lippincott’s Monthly, R . ‘ 6.30 
4.00 Harper's Weekly, + + + + 6.35 | 3.00 Peterson 
1.50 Pennsylvania School Journal, 4.10| 2.00 Godey’s, 5 460 


On application, terms will be given for furnishing any other periodicals or papers. Address all letters to 


THE NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, BOSTON, MASS. 
Make all remittances payable to the Publisher. 
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T. B. Stocxwe 
Joun G. Barren, 


WE have to announce to our readers the great satis- 
faction we have in the union of Zhe Kindergarten 
Messenger with THe New-ENGLAND, on and after Jan. 
1, 1876. Miss Peabody has edited and published this 
monthly magazine, in the interest of Froebel’s methods 
of child-training, with great vigor, interest, and success 
for three years, and under the new management, she 
will still continue as the editor of Zhe Xindergarten 
Messenger, occupying a full page, weekly, in our col- 
umns. To thousands who are engaged in home and 
primary school instruction, we know that we cannot 
make a more welcome announcement than the above, 
and we trust that the former readers of Zhe Kindergarten 
Messenger, and THE NeEw-ENGLAND, will mutually find 
an increase of their sources of delightful improvement, 
by the larger scope and value which shall be given to 
the reading columns of the new New-ENncLanp. The 
price of Zhe Messenger was $1.00 per year. For 1876, 
we shall give to our readers as much matter on Kinder- 
garten culture as that magazine published in one year ; 
and sixteen times more in other departments of instruc- 
tion, and all for $3.00 per year. 

We are now prepared to furnish healthy instruction 
to all grades of educators, and as the representatives of 
the American system of education in all its component 
parts, and in all its varied phases of development, we 
shall endeavor to fulfill our trust as faithfully as thought 
and strength will allow. 


PRESIDENT GRANT speaks again upon the school 
question, and this time in the official message to Con- 
gress and thecountry. In this he follows no precedent, 
for the subject has not attracted the attention of former 
presidents in their public utterances, except in the most 
general way. He will not be judged as meddling with 
frivolous questions, or as departing from the proper 
functions of the executive of the nation, in calling at- 
tention to a question which now deeply agitates the 
country, and which has become the living issue of the 
hour, namely, the demand to brake up our common- 
school system by a division of the public funds for 
school purposes. The President, after setting forth the 
importance of a general diffusion of knowledge in a re- 
publican government, as a means of preserving it, rec- 
ommends,—First : That the States shall be required to 
afford the opportunity of a good common-school educa- 
tion to every child within their limits. Second: No 
sectarian tenets shall ever be taught in any school, sup- 
ported in whole or part by the State, nation, or by the 
proceeds of any tax levied upon any community, Make 
education compulsory so far as to deprive all persons 
who cannot read and write from becoming voters after 


the year 1890 ; disfranchising none whatever on grounds 
of illiteracy who may be voters at the time this amend- 
ment takes effect. In order to secure these privileges 
to the future citizens of the country, he suggests that a 
constitutional amendment be submitted to the legisla- 
tures of the several States for ratification, making it the 
duty of the several States to establish and forever main- 
tain free public schools adequate to the education of 
all the children, in the rudimentary branches, within 
their respective limits, irrespective of sex, color, birth- 
place, or religion ; forbidding the teaching in said schools 
of religious, atheistic, or pagan tenets, and prohibiting 
the granting of any school funds or school taxes, or 
any part thereof, either by legislative, municipal, or 
other authority, for the benefit, or in aid, directly or in- 
directly, of any religious sect or denomination, or in aid, 
or for the benefit, of any other object of any nature or 
kind whatever. 

The clearly defined position of the President will, 
undoubtedly, arouse bitter opposition, both of a sectarian 
and partisan character, but it will be a matter of logical 
sequence to conclude that what has been adopted in 
State constitutions, with such large majorities, may also 
be introduced into the national constitution, with refer- 
ence to all national legislation or appropriations for 
public education, as the proposed amendment is a part 
of nearly every State constitution. 


Is recklessness, as well as foolishness, wrapped up 
in the heart of children and youth? It certainly was 
not very closely concealed from observation, in the 
actions of a class of boys on a railroad train on which 
we were riding last week. The boys were on the plat- 
form, although a printed order declared that passengers 
were not allowed to ride on the platform of the car. 
Either the boys were not passengers, or the carriages 
were not intended for boys: for, at any rate, and at all 
hazards, the boys persisted in riding on the outside of 
the car. The officers spoke politely to the outsiders to 
go in, but they did not use force to enforce their request. 
The boys remained on the platform, and, in the ab- 
sence of conductor and brakeman, were bent on boyish 
sport and mischief. Before the train stopped they 
jumped off the cars to the platforms of the stations, 
and jumped on after the train had gained a consider- 
able headway ; and all this in utter disregard of a rule 
posted in the cars warning passengers concerning danger 
from accidents while the train was in motion. Some 
one will say, the officers of the road were in fault in not 
enforcing the rules of the road. Possibly, but they 
cannot be omnipresent to watch the behavior of persons 
on all parts of the train, especially on crowded trains, 
and where there are no officers especially to attend to 
such business. 

Only a few days ago, a bright young fellow going to 
Boston to school, riding on the platform of a train, was 
thrown from his footing, under the cars, and was killed. 
Were the officers in fault? No. For had the lad 
been where safety required him to be, he would have 
been safe from such an accident. We refer to this 
matter to call the attention of parents, teachers, and 
school officers to the importance of teaching children, 
at home and at school, the principles of personal care 
and caution, and the manliness there is in the avoiding 
risky and dangerous courses. 

The boy should be taught that it is not in reality “a 
smart thing” to see how near he can approach danger 
and not be hurt. True courage avoids unnecessary 
harms, but is as bold as a lion in the presence of real 
trouble. Let your next lesson to your pupils, be they 
young or old, relate to their conduct on public thor- 
oughfares, the true spirit which should govern their 
conduct towards, and in the presence of their superiors, 
and especially officials, and the safe way along the 
dangerous paths of life. 


It was an honor to THe New-ENGLAND to enroll as 
our first subscriber, the name of George. B, Emerson, 


LL.D., of Boston, and his name heads a long catalogue 
of educators, each one of whom has reason to be proud 
of their leader in such an enterprise. Dr. Emerson, 
though venerable in years and in experience, is very 
young in thought and feeling, and as he was the first to 
endorse our undertaking with his autograph letter and 
the guid pro guo, so now he reéndorses it with a triple 
investment ; an example, which we would fain have all 
his followers mark, ponder, and outwardly follow. We 
are not quite over the surprisingly good feeling which 
the Doctor’s letter has so unexpectedly awakened, and 
will give it to our readers, yet fresh from his pen, that 
its inspiration may gladden their hearts as well as ours. 
In preparing to make a glad new year, 1876, for their 
many friends, our patrons will not forget the editor 
and publisher, who will heartily return to them, New 
Years or Christmas greetings, with our splendid pic- 
tures of Mann and Willard. Dr. Emerson comes first, 
and all our readers will cheerfully grant him the place 
of honor. Here is his letter : 

3 PEMBERTON SqQ., Boston, Dec. 6, 1875. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

My Dear S1r:—I have been exceedingly well pleased in look- 
ing over what you have done in the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION in 
its first year. You more than fulfill my expectations and hopes 
when I first subscribed, and you fill me with higher expectations 
for the year tocome. I can ask nothing better for the JourNnat, 
than that it shall be kept up to the high standard which you your- 
self have raised. I send you ten dollars ($10.00), which I hope wil! 
pay for the JoURNAL for myself another year, and two other per. 
sons named below. 

With best wishes, yours respectfully and truly, 

Gro. B. EMERSON. 


THE great question now agitating the European as 
well as the American mind is that of the religious or 
secular character of school education. On the one 
side, the church party claims that religion should be 
taught in all grades and classes of schools ;—on the 
other, a strong and increasing sentiment demands that 
the school shall teach only secular subjects, and that 
religion shall be confined to the instructions of the 
home and the church. As the school is the outgrowth 
of the church, and has always enjoyed its fostering 
care and support, it is natural that the church lay claim 
to special prerogatives in the matter of child education. 
This position was easily maintained when the church 
was a unit, and when sects agreed as to a common in- 
terest in this matter. The multiplication of creeds and 
the commingling of sects in every nationality, and the 
uprising of antagonistic views as to religious teaching, 
has led to the introduction of the new principle, that 
the common school is of the people, and belongs to the 
people, and that nothing should be taught therein that 
does not accord with the universally accepted precepts 
of society. The extent of this religious instruction has 
varied in different countries and with differing religions. 
The Mohammedan makes the Koran the text-book of his 
children, and a limited education covers only the read- 
ing and study of the sacred books of Islam. The 
Roman Catholic teaches the distinctive tenets of his 
faith to every child in his school career, while the 
Protestant recognizes the Bible as a text-book of the 
school, and requires its daily reading as a proper part 
of the school exercises. The Jew does not object to 
the Books of Moses and the Prophets, but forbids his 
child to read the New Testament, as a book full of 
false teachings, while irreligionists of all names are op- 
posed to the teachings of the Christian’s Bible. Wher- 
ever a national religion is sustained by law, there from 
necessity the faith of the people will be reflected not 
only in their laws, but in the institutions for educating 
the people, and especially in the lower grades of school 
where the larger portion of these children obtain their 
rudimentary training. Church and State united have 
but little difficulty with questions of religious and secu- 
lar instruction. 

Under ‘a government like ours, where nothing can 
enter into the common work of our institutions that is 


not found in the text or genius of our organic law, the 
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case is quite different, and those who are free in all 
religious concernments, so far as the claims of the gov- 
ernment extend, are equally free with reference to all 
questions relating to education, or to personal pursuits, 
The founders of the American States were wisely di- 
rected, when they made the Constitutions of the several 
States the safeguards of individual rights in all things 
that relate to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
And as they avoided the dangers of a State religion, 
they also avoided the questions of sectarian argument 
concerning the character and working of the institu- 
tions which should spring up for the support of society, 
Now as the State has no right to establish any religious 
faith, it certainly is a secular institution in itself. It 
can command order, and personal security,—it can en- 
courage progress in art, science, literature ; but it can- 
not touch soul-liberty, nor add to nor take from the in- 
dividual’s personal responsibily to a higher power, As 
the State is secular in its origin and nature, and while 
its protecting arm is ever stretched out over secular and 
religious institutions alike, it can, through its own 
proper functions, establish and sustain only those ad- 
juncts which are purely secular in their character. 

The free school is one of these adjuncts, not, as for- 
merly, the outgrowth of the Church, and beholden to 
her for paternity and support, but now the child of the 
State, and the representation of its citizenship. Bars- 
dow, the first reformer of national education in Ger- 
many, established this one great principle, and it has 
remained firmly established in the German mind ever 
since—that national education is a national duty, that 
national education is a sacred duty, and that to leave 
national education to chance, church, or charity is a 
national sin. Another principle, which followed, in 
fact, as a matter of course, as soon as the first principle 
was granted, was this—that in national schools, in 
schools supported by the nation at large, you can only 
teach that on which all agreed ; hence, when children 
belong to different sects, you cannot teach theology. 
However irresistible the argument was, the opposition 
which it aroused was terrific. Barsdow thought for a 
time that he could frame a kind of diluted religion 
which should give no offence to any one of the Chris- 
tian sects, not even to Jews, or Mohammedans, but in 
that attempt he naturally failed. 

None will claim that the State has the right to legis- 
late upon the Sacred Books which shall be taught and 
read by the people, for, in so doing, it establishes a 
censorship over men’s religious teachings and convic- 
tions, and its legislation will likely run counter to the 
honest convictions of those, whose opinions are not 
only worthy of respect, but must be respected. None 
will claim that a tax could be levied upon the property 
of the State to teach any version of religious truth. 
The State has, and can have, nothing to do with these 
matters, Whence then the theory of religious instruc- 
tion in the public schools of a free, secular State? 
From no other source nor authority than the mutual 
consent of the parties interested, and that in a condi- 
tion of society so homogenous and unified as to admit 


of no differences of opinion upon that point. The|9 


State may demand that a code of morals shall be taught 
in the schools, but it has no right to define the text- 
book by which it shall be taught. Such matters belong 
rightfully to the local authorities, and if, in their judg- 
ment, the Bible is so regarded, not by a majority only, 
but universally in a community or in communities, this 
book then becomes the standard to be substituted, if 
the community changes its sentiment, for any other text- 
book which may be demanded by the majority, where 


universal assent must be obtained, to secure such adop- 
tion. 


— The late Hiram Powers, it is known, had been re- 
quested to execute for the State of Vermont a statue 
of Senator Collamer, to be placed in the Capitol at 

ashington, Preston Powers, the son of the lamented 


a is about to undertake the fulfillment of the 


NIAL DEPARTMENT. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

In order that educators in all parts of the country may be in- 
formed of the active movements in behalf of education, to be rep- 
resented at Philadelphia, we are desirous of making our columns 
as valuable as possible in this regard, and we solicit, from all in- 
terested, such facts, documents, and reports as may come to the 
notice of our readers in any part of the country. The Board 
of Education of Rhode Island have prepared a circular letter, in 
which are set forth the general and special advantages of a State 
educational exhibit. The details of the Rhode Island exhibit will 
be understood by the followiug extracts from that paper. 

The scheme adopted by the board divides the whole Exhibition 
into three groups or classes, viz.:—I. Historical and Statistical ; 
II. School Work; III. School Houses. Under the first topic 
will be included the history of the State system and its present 
condition ; local histories of each city and town so far as it is pos- 
sible to obtain them; accounts of the origin and growth of the 
various academies and secondary schools; the history of Brown 
University ; of the Normal School; of all incorporated libraries ; 
and, lastly, accounts of various societies and organizations that 
have for their object the diffusion of knowledge and the develop- 
ment of the intellectual and material welfare of the community. 
This department will be most valuable, if it is developed with the 
fullness of which it is capable. Many of our towns are rich in 
local incidents calculated to shed light on the problem of educa- 
tion; and the result of all these individual efforts, when thus 
brought together, will be considered as our richest legacy to future 
generations. 

The second class will be devoted to a representation of the 
actual work of the schools. The difficulties lying in the way of 
such an exhibit as shall do full and exact justice, both to the 
schools as a whole, and to the individual school and scholar, are not 
overlooked or under-estimated. Yet the fact remains that here 
will the interest largely center, and here will the test of success or 
failure be most commonly applied. The board, therefore, confi- 
dently appeal to teachers and pupils to second them in their efforts 
to do justice to the name and fame of their State. Prominent 
among the materials of this group will be specimens of drawing,— 
free-hand, inventive, architectural, industrial, and map. Penman- 
ship will occupy no mean place in such a display. Examination 
papers of all grades and in all departments of study will affoad 
opportunity for an exhibition, both of methods of teaching and ex- 
tent of acquirement. Original compositions will serve as excel- 
lent criteria of the character of the training and the education 
given in our schools. The ingenious and wide-awake teacher will 
readily devise other ways and means of setting forth the nature 
and style of his owa work and that of his pupils. 

Under the head of School Houses, there is opportunity for 


Rhode Island to do herself great credit. During the past ten or 
fifteen years all sections of the State have witnessed such an ad- 
vance in the nature of the accommodations furnished for our 
schools, as to command general attention, and to demonstrate that 
no interests have a stronger hold on the hearts of the people than 
her public schools. No part of the Exhibition will so readily im- 
press the eye of the visitor as that pertaining to school buildings, 
both in their external and internal appearance and arrangement. 
Therefore each city and town, provided with new and improved 
buildings, should, either by model or by photograph, show the 
character and style of its school houses. All peculiarities of in- 
ternal arrangement, heating, and ventilation, should be illustrated 
in the same way. Under this head also will be included all im- 
provements in furniture, apparatus, and furnishings of any kind 
which are local in their origin or manufacture. 


SCHEME OF THE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT OF RHODE ISLAND AT 
THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION AT PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


1. Historical and Statistical. 
1. A history of the growth and development of the Public School 
System of the State. 
2. A statement explanatory of the present system. 
3. State, city, and town reports. a 
4. Historical accounts of the schools of the different cities and towns. 
and catalogue of Normal School. 
catalogues of all Acad. and Sec. Schools. 
Brown University. 
all Libraries. 
: proceedings of all His., Scien., and Lit. Societies. 
10. The Rhode Island Schoolmaster. 
11. A School Map. 


CENTEN 


“ 


“ 


Il. School Work. 
1. Drawings of all kinds. 3. Examination Papers. 
2. Penmanship. 4. Original Compositions. 
5. Any exercises calculated to show the nature and style of teach- 
er’s and pupil’s work. 
III. School Houses. 


1. Models. 4. Models of Heating and Ventilation. 
2. Photographs. 5. School Furniture and Apparatus. 
3. Drawings. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Committee of School Superintendents held a meeting a 
few days since, at the office of the Hon. John D. Philbrick, with 
reference to Centennial work, and it was decided that “all work 
intended for the Exhibition must be sent to Boston by the 4th of 
March, 1876.” A committee will be appointed to examine work 
thus sent, and to select such specimens as will give the greatest 
variety, and be most worthy of exhibition, in the space allotted. 
It was decided also to exhibit the work in Boston previous to send- 
o Philadelphia, probably in connection with the State exhib- 
exercises, with the ex- 
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ception of map-drawing and penmanship, will be of uniform size 
and ruling. Specimens may be obtained at the office of the agent, 
and we understand that A. Mudge & Son, School street, are pre- 
pared to fill orders for it to any amount. We hope teachers will 
begin immediately, and it will aid very much in producing credita- 
ble work if, in practicing, it is done according to required forms. 
SCHOLARS’ WORK AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


This is undoubtedly the most difficult part of our school system 
to exhibit satisfactorily, since so many of the educational processes 
“come without observation,’’ and are incapable of perfect graphic 
representation. Most of our recitations, however, may be more 
or less perfectly exhibited in a written form and in such a manner 
as to show to exerts who can read between the lines, and by whom 
these exercises will be most carefully examined, more than would 
be obvious to the general observer. In preparing these papers, it 
is Cesirable that teachers should conform strictly to the require- 
ments, which are understood to be essentially these: On paper of 
the prescribed size, namely, on a page 8 X 10 inches, with seven- 
eighths of an inch for binding, and seven-sixteenths outer margin ; 
when bound, it should be plainly, in volumes of moderate thickness. 

We take, also, the following paragraph from a circular issued by 
the Bureau of Education ; 

“ It is essential that each exhibit should be just what it purports 
to be, and each collection of papers bound up together, or in any 
way arranged in a set, and each separate individual paper or pro- 
duction should carry on its face a distinct indication of the facts as 
to its execution necessary to judge of its merits: such as the grade 
or kind of institution or school ; the class in the institution or 
school ; whether a first draught or a copy ; time allowed ; age and 
sex of pnpils doing the work ; whether selected specimens or work 
of entire class ; whether a general examination, an exercise in re- 
view, or a regular lesson, with usual time of preparation; date of 
the performance ; whether a copy or an original design; in draw- 
ing, whether from flat or round; whether done with reference to 
the exhibition, or taken from ordinary routine work ; the county 
and State, with the town or city. It is obvious that productions, 
without the indication of the essential facts as to their execution, 
have little or no value for purposes of comparison, and therefore 
for the purposes of an instructive exhibition.” 


TENNESSEE, 

Hon, Leon Trousdale, State Superintendent of Instruction, has 
issued a circular to the school officers and teachers of the State, 
setting forth the work to be done, and the parties by whom it is to 
be done. The following institutions may properly be expected to 
make an exhibit :—1. Public ungraded schools, as may have made 
such proficiency as they shall deem may be creditably exhibited ; 
2. Graded schools, including all Peabody schools ; 3. City schools ; 
4. Universities and colleges ; 5. Professional schools ; 6. Schools 
of the Blind and of the Deaf and Dumb; 7. Kindergarten schools, 
Although Tennessee has but recently adopted a general system of 
public instruction, and on this account is quite unprepared to make 
a full display of educational material or statistics, she has, without 
doubt, much that will be valuable in the general exhibit, to show 
the actual as well as the possible in her school enterprise. A 
committee of superintendents and teachers recommend as follows 
to their associates : 

1. That county and city superintendents, school directors and 
teachers, and the faculties of institutions of learning generally, be 
earnestly requested to prepare educational material for exhibition 
at the National Centennial Exposition, in accordance with the 
rules and directions hereinafter given, and that they forward said 
material to the State Superintendent at Nashville, to be sent by 
him to the said exposition. 

2. That said school officers and teachers shall proceed, by col- 
lecting 5 cents from each pupil and 25 cents from each teacher, or 
by such other plan as may be thought most judicious in their re- 
spective localities, to raise the necessary funds for paying freight 
and other expenses on such shipments to this point, and from here 
to their final destination. ; 

3. The different school products to be exhibited shall consist of 
drawings, and views of buildings and school grounds, school re- 
ports and blanks, and the work of pupils, which shall be prepared 
under the following rules ; 

1. Plans and views of school buildings and grounds shall be 
prepared in portfolios, lettered with the designation of the State, 
county, city, or town, and the name of school or institution, and 
accompanied with the description of peculiar features, cost ot 
erection, material, architect, capacity, etc. j 

2. From §0 to 100 copies of local school reports should be for- 
warded, with copies of other educational documents, school blanks, 
etc. The State Superintendent of Public Instruction is hereby 
requested to embody in his annual report, all matters of interest in 
the historical and statistical status of institutions of learning in 
the State, both public and private ; and, with a view to his doing 
this effectually, the directors and managers of said institutions are 
urged to communicate to him all such facts, without delay. 

3. At a written examination, to be held in the schools in the 
month of January, five questions shail be presented on each of the 
branches of study pursued, which shall be reproduced, with an- 
swers, in good style, by the pupils, on paper of the ordinary letter 
size ; and five of the best papers prepared in each branch by the 
different classes shall be selected and clasped together without 
folding, the papers on each branch to be arranged together in the 
same parcel, and all of the clasps thus formed in each schoo! shall 
be bound together in such style as may make them convenient for 
reference and examination. 

4. During the same month specimens of map drawing and free- 
hand drawing shall be prepared by the pupils on sheets of paper 
as nearly as practicable 10x 12 inches, from which the best five 
shall be chosen and disposed of in the same manner as those 
above. 

5. Any paintings (unframed) or other ornamental work, ban- 

ners, etc., suitable for shipping conveniently, may be prepared at 

same time by the pupils, and banners showin briefly educational 

status of schools, may be prepared by the different localities, dis- 

trict, town, city, county, or State. ; ; 

6. Such products shall be plainly marked, so as to easily deter- 
mine the school, and locality from which they come, and shall be 
securely packed in a neat box, and forwarded prepaid to Superin- 
tendent Trousdale, at furthest by the I sth day of next February, 
with an approximate amount to pay freight on them to Philadelphia. 


— 
| 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Eprrep sy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fatt River, Mass. 


The Graduates. 
[A dramatic scene bead school exhibition. } 


BY EMILY SHAW FORMAN. 


PERSONS REPRESENTED.—KATE, one of the older a. Ross, 4 
girl whe can dance. CLARA, @ singer. LILLIE, @ poet. 
oe girl of dramatic ability. LOUISE, a girl of humorous 

. Lucy, @ guiet girl. ILLY, the largest im the class. 

Others for chorus, song, A Fairy. 

— Graduating Day. Piace — A Schoolroom. Enter the 

the FAIRY from view. 

Kate.—Well, girls, the longed-for, dreaded day has come at last ; 
today we graduate! 

Louise.—Yes, as my good old Aunt Sally said to me this morn- 
ing, “ To-day you’re agoin’ to gradooate !” 

Several together. —Longed for? 

Several others.—Dreaded? 

Kate—Yes, both. Who does not long for independence—“ Life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” ? 

Several together. (With fervor.)—“ Independence now, and Inde- 
pence forever !” 

Grace. (Dramatically.)—“ But as for me, give me liberty, or give 
me death !” 

Kate—And yet do we not all dread the day of parting, the 
breaking of school ties, the plunge into the great untried world, 
the— 

Rose.—O Kitty, pray don,t be sentimental, for we shall all cry 
if you go on in that way; and, however lovely rosy cheeks and 
cherry lips may be, certainly scarlet eyelids and ruby noses are un- 
becoming as decorations. 

Grace.—Yes, beauty in distress is a humbug of the novelists. 
What is it, interpreted into the actual? Listen a moment while I 
improvise. (Sentimentally.) “ As Alphonse gazed tenderly upon 
her, she burst into a flood of tears; mever had she appeared so 
lovely as at that moment. A deep flush, most like the rich crim- 
son that burns in the heart of a red, red rose, mounted to the very 
bridge of her exquisite Grecian nose, while a slender thread of 
scarlet shot along her fringed eyelids, making the lovely blue of 
her clear, deep eyes bluer than ever, from the brilliant contrast.” 

Several together —Ha! ha! ha! ha! 

Louise.—She wouldn’t have suited my Aunt Sally a bit. She 
always says, “I don’t want no snivellin’ gals round me.” 

Several together —Ha! ha! ha! ha! 

KXate.—There seems to be no danger of making you cry at pres- 
ent, and for my own part, I would much rather make you laugh ; 
but I have been thinking of the hopes and expectations that crowd 
our hearts to-day, and of the bright world that “lies before us, 
where to choose,”—and I have been wondering what we should all 
wish for, if we could, by wishing, decide each her own lot in life. 
Come, girls, let us be frank about it. Milly, you are brave; be 
the first to put on the wishing-cap and speak out. 

Milly.— Put on a fool’s cap, you mean. No, no, the wishing-cap 
is an obsolete style of head-dress, belonging to a past age; it went 
out with fairies, dragons, enchanted beauties, and other rubbish. 

Lillie.—O, not rubbish. Do spare us at least the fairies ! 

Rose.—Imagine the fairy of the nineteenth century! What 
would she be like? A creature robed in a water-proof and shod 
with rubber boots, with eye-glasses on nose, and for a wand—what 
shall I say? 

Milly.—The staff of officc, perhaps. 

Rose.—In the presence of such an apparition, who could have 
the courage to utter a wish! 

Louise.—Like the woman in the German fairy-tale, with a yard 
of black pudding on the end of her nose, there would be nothing 
left for us to wish but to wish it away. 

Lillie —W ell, it is true that this is a prosaic age, but for my part 
I cling to my old faith in fairy-land. 

Lucy.—VYes, Lillie, you are a poet, and have a right of inherit- 
ance in the realms of Titania. Perhaps, at your gentle bidding, 
some sprite would spring up, even ere and now, to listen to our 
wishes and speed their fulfillment. Can you “ call spirits from the 
vasty deep.” 

Lillie.—TV' try. 

Louise.—*“ But will they come ?” 

Grace.—Do it in mystic and witch-like fashion, Lillie. 

Lillie. (Slowly and impressively.)— 

Thrice three are nine, and I am thine! 
O, fair and fine, half-human, half-divine ! 
Into this group, will you now stoop 

To come at call of mine? 

Several together —Hark! Hush! Listen! 

When all is still,a Fairy suddenly appears. She is dressed in 
white, with long, lowing white veil over head and face, floating 
hair, and carries a wand in her hand. Attached to the wand is 
a small white flag, with the motto “ Be True” inscribed upon it. 
At first, the flag is rolled around the wand, and tied with a white 


ribbon that can casily be slipped off. At the appearance of the 
Fairy, all except LILLIE start back in attitudes of surprise. 


Several together —Oh! Why! Well done! 
Louise.—“ What upon airth !” as Aunt Sally says. 
Lillie. (To Fatny.)—May I ask your name ? 


Fairy.—I am a fairy of the nineteenth century. 
Milly. (Looking at the Fairy’s feet.) — Where are the rubber 
boots ? 


Fairy.—It boots not. 

Milly.—And the water-proof. 

Fairy.— Proof you shall have, in time. 

Lillie-—And your name? 

Fairy. — You shall know it before we part; but first your 
wishes. Speak freely, believe in me, and they shall be granted. 
(Zo Lillie.) What would you have? 

Lillie. (After a short pause.) — Good Fairy, who you are, or 

whence you came, 
I know not; but whatever be the name 
To which you answer, when in fairy-land, 
Titania summons swift her elfin-band, 
Here, in our midst, you wear a brow so clear, 
Anair so gracious, manners so sincere, 
My heart renounces all her wonted fear, 
And gives at once her full allegiance here. 
(Kneeling at the Fairy’s feet and kissing her hand.) 
Then, since I may my dearest wish impart, 
Some touch, I pray you, of the foet’s art; 
The poet's ear, that hears in meadow brooks 
Songs sweeter than were ever writ in books ; 
The poet’s eye, that at a glance espies 
The hidden beauty that in all things lies ; 
The poet’s touch, that transforms common things ; 
The poet’s tongue, that all this beauty sings ; 
O, grant me these, if I am not too bold; 
Good fairy, I should prize them more than gold. 

Milly. (Aside.)—That was well done—wasn’t it ? 

Louise. — Yes, indeed; she’s what aunt Sally would call a 
“ fust-rate hand at speakin’ pieces.” 

Fairy.—The poet’s art within the soul has birth, 
Heaven-born, Heaven-sent, it makes a heaven on earth. 
If in your soul the germ enfolded lies, 
Bestow on it your noblest energies ; 
Under my banner march, to me be true, 
(She unfurls the flag and points to the motto.) 
And keep your art and not yourse// in view, 
And all you ask I freely promise you. 
(Turning to Grace.—W hat wish lies nearest to your heart? 
Grace. (With enthusiasm.)— O, I should like above all things to 
be an actress—to breathe life into the poet’s words; to make the 
still, cold figures pressed upon the printed page alive with look 
and action; to walk the stage a queen; to move crowds at will 
to tears or laughter; to be taken out of myself and, forgetting 
my own petty cares and vexations, to live, for a few golden 
hours at least, an exalted, heroic life! Kind Fairy help me to 
fulfill this wish ! 
Fairy.—A noble work, dear girl, if nobly done ; 
I trust your laurels may be fairly won. 
Potent for good or harm in every age, 
A king indeed is he who rules the stage. 
But would you prosper in your chosen art, 
O wear my motto graven on your heart; 
A precious talisman twill prove to you ; 
In word, in look, in tone, in act, be true. 
(Pointing to the motto on the flag.) 

Lucy.—Do give us a scene, Grace ! 

Several.—O, yes do,do! 

Clara.—Give us (naming some short piece or passage either tragic 
or pathetic.) 

Grace. (Recites the piece suggested.) 

Several together.—Brava! Brava! Bravissima! (Clappiug their 
hands.) 

Louise.— Do let us have one more piece: something comic to 
“raise our sperrits,” or I’m afraid we shall all “ bust out cryin’,” 
as Aunt Sally says. 

Grace. (Recites some humorous selections.) 

Several together —Capital! Capital! Ha! ha! ha! ha! 

Fairy. (To Rose.)—Within the Rose’s heart 

Some sweet wish lies apart : 
Unfold it to my ear ! 
Fear not, let it appear! 

Rose. — I'm sure there’s no poetry in me, unless it be the poetry 
of motion; nor could I ever queen it on the stage, like Grace; 
but I do like a witching waltz to the melting music of Strauss, 
(She twirls round a little, humming a walts.) 1 enjoy balls and 
parties, beautiful toilets, lovely flowers, gay music, bright faces, 
and glad hearts. Make me a leader of society, sweet Fairy. 

Fairy.—Even in that sphere you can do brave work, if you will 
but cling to my standard. (70 Clara.) What shall I do for you, 
dear child ? 

Clara.—Of all good gifts, give me the gift of song. 

Fairy.—To you, henceforth, its wondrous joys belong. 

Kate.—Give us a taste, Clara! 

Several together —Y es, yes, sing us a song! 

Rose. — Let us now have the honor of attending your first pri- 
vate rehearsal. 

Clara. (Sings some favorite song.) 

Louise—I declare! that sings “jiss li ” 


Several together.—Excellent! Splendid! 


Milly. — Pray don’t forget to send us notice, Clara, when you 
are to make you début. 
Fairy.—Here’s modest Lucy has’nt named her wish. 
Lucy.— The wish, at least, is modest, for these times. I feel no 
lofty ambition stirring within me, I shall never “ speak in public 
on the stage,” nor move the world to mirth or madness. I am so 
old-fashioned as to believe that a woman’s brightest sphere js 
home. Grant me, I pray thee, the power to make home happy. 
Louise.— A good sensible gal, desarvin’ a likely husband— Aunt 
Sally would say, 
Fairy. (To Lucy.)—Y our modest wish holds much within its bound ; 
In home the purest happiness is found. 
Yet from its centre life and warmth may speed, 
To comfort some poor soul in direst need. 
(Zo Kate.)—Now, Kitty, shall we hear your wish ? 
KXate.—The school has done much for me. I would like 
to do something creditable to the school. Pray give me 
strength and courage to teach as well as I have been taught. 
Louise. (Interrupting.) — O, Kitty, you ought to have heard 
what aunt Sally said to me this morning. “Lo-i-zy,” said she, 
“ whatever you be, Lo-i-zy, don’t for marcy’s sake, be a country 
school-marm, a tryin’ to teach the young idees hew to aim straight |!” 
Fairy.—More blessed ’tis to give than to receive, 
Said the Great Teacher. Let all teachers weave 
This thread of gold into their daily life ; 
’Twill keep their hearts from sinking, calm the strife 
Of rising passions, give the mind control, 
And lift to heavenly heights the weary soul. 
Write it upon the tablets of your heart, 
Dear girl, if you would act the teacher’s part! 

(Zo Milly.) —Well, Milly, last of all we turn to you; 
Last, but not /east, this time is strictly true. 

Milly. (With vigor and emphasis.\—I believe the deepest desire 
of my heart is to benefit my fellow-women. The world has for 
many centuries, devoted its best energies to the improvement of 
our fellow-men, while women have been left wholly out of the 
question — treated as dolls, slaves, or idiots, according to the ca- 
price of the stronger sex. The war of color is ended; the war of 
sex is begun. The black man has his rights ; it is high time for 
woman to have hers. I confess it stirs my blood to think that 
even in the matter of education, men stand ready — yes, and 
prominent ones too—to oppose us on the ground of sex, to attempt 
to prove that God never meant that women should have a college 
education! I declare—I should like to know— 

Louise. (Interrupting.) — Isn’t she what aunt Sally calls a hen’s 
rights hen? 

Lucy.— What about Abby Smith’s cows, Milly ? 

Milly. — What, indeed! Why, Abby Smith and her sister — 
(Getting more excited.) 

Kate.—There, there, Milly ; don’t get so excited ! 

Milly.—W ell, I will try to calm down ; but do let me say that I 
believe in a good time coming. (Getting excited again.)—The sun 
of the nineteenth century shall not go down before this wrong is 
righted, this delusion dispelled. (S¢s// more excited.) — 1 hope I 
shall live long enough to see a class of girls like this graduate 
from Harvard College. 

together. — Three cheers for the girl-graduates of Har- 
var 

All the class (except the Fairy.)—’Rah! 'rak! ’rah! 

Kate.—Three cheers for their noble advocate. 

All. (As before.)\—’Rah! ‘rah! ’rah! 

Milly. (Bowing first to the class, and then to the Fairy.) — So, 
kind Fairy, I pray you “ Write meas one who loves her fellow- 
women.” 


Fairy. (To ae — You, more than all the rest, have need 
of me; 
For, know me now by name—Sincerity. 
Who works without me finds his work in vain, 
Who works with me will what he asks obtain. 
Without me, if obtained ’tis little worth ; 
With me the wish is granted at its birth. 
(70 all the pees — Dear girls, you have revealed your hearts 
o me, 
Moved by the spirit of sincerity. 
If for 7 would, you will but say / will, 
In doing, not in wishing, show your skill, 
All you have asked you surely may obtain, 
And I shall know my mission not in vain. 
Where’er you go let me walk by your side, 
And be your inspiration, friend, and guide ! 
Clara.—Let us join hands, and pledge ourselves anew, 
Whate’er our lot in life, we will de true ; 


True to each other, true unto ourselves, 
And true to this, the truest of all elves! 
(All the class join hands, two and two, and march behind the Fairy, 
who leads off slowly, while they sing the following song-:) 
SONG. 
3. Now heart to heart, 
Before we part, 
We vow to thee, 
Sincerity ! 
4. Whate’er we do, 
We will be true 
To thee, to thee, 
Sincerity. 
[Axeunt omnes 


1. Now hand in hand, 
A loving band, 

We follow thee, 
Sincerity! 

2. Sweetest of elves, 
We pledge ourselves 
To thee, to thee, 

Sincerity. 


— From “ Oliver Optic's Magazine,” with author's permissie: 
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Notes and Correspondence. 

Letter from a New-England Teacher. 
1» the Editor of The New-England : 
a subscriber to your excellent journal, and want to express 
my obligations to you and my fellow-teachers who fill its columns, 
for 1 feel already great indebtedness to you for much pleasure de- 
rived from its reading, as well as for many valuable suggestions. 
tam waiting for my journal every Saturday morning, and I find 
great satisfaction in its perusal. It is a hard thing to say how 
much knowledge we shall put against a dollar (some “fools and 
blind” can value the question), but there are several numbers each 
of which has been worth more to me than my subscription fee. 

| was surprised, one day, to hear a good fellow-teacher from 
Worcester say, “ Pooh! it doesn’t compare with the old Massachu- 
wets Teacher. What do I care for so much trash about the school- 
ma’ams’ names and schools, etc., in the little towns of Connecti- 
cut or New Hampshire, etc. ?” Well, “ tastes differ”; some of us 
are more social than others; some of us feel that a teacher in some 
little back towns in Vermont—or even “ down East”—is a member 
of the family, and we like to see her name, if nothing more, telling 
us that she is at her post. I turn to the “ Department of State(s)” 
first thing, just as the ladies of (un)certain ages always turn first 
to the column of “ Deaths and Marriages” in the family weekly. 
Having taught in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Mass., 
and thus knowing many of our guild in each State, every number 
of the JouRNAL brings me news of some one of whom I should 
otherwise be ignorant. Of course, this does not make me teach a 
great deal better, but it gives me some pleasure. 

But I wanted to speak of another thing, and, if you will allow 
me, to make a request, or express a want. I believe in progress 
of the teacher as well as of the pupil; but as I cannot visit much, 
I must rely upon other sources for information. So I wish we 
might have more said in the JOURNAL as to methods, and put into 
such simple language as to be understood by us common teachers. 
I want to know how our best teachers do ; how they teach certain 
things and specific topics, etc. For instance, I have had a class in 
“Caesar” during three terms; it has been unlike any class I ever 
had before; it has been a drag, and all the time I have 
been at my wit’s end as to what to do and how to do it. 
Now, some teacher, or teachers, have had just such a class and hit 
upon something that won success; and I should be out of trouble 
if I knew what that “ something” was. I did receive great help 
from an article published in the JOURNAL upon “ Latin Compo- 
sition”; from suggestions obtained from that piece and applied 
to my class, it helped twenty-five per cent at least. 

Miss Brackett’s ‘ Hearing Recitations” was good; but I would 
give more for an example of what she would actually say in hear- 
ing the class, than for pages of general remarks. “Methods of 
Teaching History,” by Professor Ruggles, comes nearer to it; 
but just what and how much would Professor Ruggles,—or better, 
did Professor Ruggles teach in a given term, ina given school, 
and what are his comments upon that term’s work in history ? 
“Dale,” in No. 43, is on a good track, and I hope he will run an 
“accommodation train.” 

So I wish we might have a department, or column, and teachers 
would be induced to give their methods and experiences, and pro- 
grammes of recitations, and what they do in rhetorical exercises,— 
ways of discipline and modes of government in specific cases ; 
state their difficulties, and ask for advice in particular instances ; 
tell how they keep up interest ; —in short, to seek, and to give, 
that which shall be more practical and less theoretical, and shall 
help those who, like myself, find themselves often in difficulties, 
and know no “better way’? of getting out of them. Will you 
please excuse me for taking so much of your time in trying to 
read what may cause you to smile in pity, and say, with H. G., 
“Go West, young man.” Yours, etc., CS 

Grafton, Mass., Nov. 27, 1875, 


I am 


A Correction. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

Allow me, as one of the ten ladies elected County Superintend- 
ents in Illinois, to correct a mistake, probably of the printers, in 
your issue of Nov. 20, 1875. The lawin Illinois admitting women 
to school offices was passed April, 1874, instead of 1834, as Mrs. 
Cheney gives it. The number of lady County Superintendents 
elected is 10 instead of 11. Many lady school-directors have also 
been elected, and are doing good work. Bloomington, the fifth 
“ty in size in the State, has a lady as Superintendent of city 
schools, MARY ALLEN WEST. 

Galesburg, Ill, Nov. 29, 187 5. 


Singular or Plural? — A Reply. 
To the Editor of the New-E ngland : 
<a exception is not well taken in the JouRNAL (page 237), in 
Ma the sentence, The crown and glory of life is character. 
a any cases the. constituent part of thought to be made the basis 
a ee is subject to the speaker’s option, Thus, he may 
ll apoleon conquered Italy and Germany; or, Germany and 
truth a conquered by Napoleon It can be affirmed with equal 
¢ ree and — and glory of life is character ; or, Character is the 
uta or of life ; lor there is no definition—no assignment of 
part placed ut only the declaration of identity. In each case the 
first is the basis of its proposition by the law of 


arrangement. Furthermore, the one affirmation may be more ap- 
propriate in one connection, and the other in another connection ; 
and this superior fitness depends mainly on the choice of the basis. 
But whether a superior fitness is discernible or not, the form of the 
proposition must be allowed its due weight in judging of a speak- 
er’s intent. If, however, in the first arrangement, the exigency of 
the thought determined “ character” to be the basis of the propo- 
sition, it would not be “ the principal subject ” among several, but 
the sole and entire subject. 

There may be scores of ‘ investigators more profound than Rich- 
ard Grant White can hope ever to be’; and therefore he did well 
to use the plural form “ investigators.” [. D. 

The Word “Its.” 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

Your correspondent “ E. E.” is in error about the use of the 
word is in the authorized version of the English Bible. Arch- 
bishop Trench, in his “ English Past and Present” (Macmillan’s 
Edition, 1870, p. 132), says that in the exemplar edition of the 
A. V. published in 1611, the text to which “ E. E.” calls attention 
(Lev. xxv: 5), was printed —“ That which groweth of i¢ own ac- 
cord,” and that this usage prevailed for some time. The change 
to “its” has crept into modern editions of the Bible. Dr. Trench 
also gives some examples of this use of # from Shakespeare, re- 
marking that thirteen instances have been counted. He specifies 
one from Zhe Winter’s Tale, 11.2: “ The innocent milk in # 
most innocent mouth”; and from King John, Ll. 3: “Go to it 
grandame.” Very truly yours, E. F. WEEDEN. 

Providence, Nov. 22, 1875. 


Foreign Notes. 


{From our Special Correspondents. } 

AustRiA.— The Academy of Sciences of Vienna is investiga- 
ting a subject which concerns all Europe—the decrease of water 
in springs, rivers, and water-courses. A circular, accompanied by 
a very instructive report, has been addressed to the scientific so- 
cieties of other countries, inviting them to undertake observations 
with respect to this interesting subject, which in time may yield 
results of much value. It appears that for a certain number of 
years, and especially since the practice of felling forests has be- 
come so common, a diminution has been noticed in the waters of 


the Danube and other large rivers, and the Academy draws atten- 


tion to this fact. The Austrian Engineers and Architects Union 
have also taken an ioterest in the question, and have appointed a 
Hydrostatic Commission to collect facts and report thereon, 
Two members of the Union have “been assigned to each of the 
following streams: the Danube, the Elbe, and the Rhine, while 
two others are to investigate the meteorology connected therewith, 
and the influence that may be exercised by glaciers and Alpine 
torrents. The matter is considered very urgent, and immediate 
measures are recommended for the remedy of the threatened evil. 
They are unanimous in declaring it as their opinion that the prin- 
cipal and primary cause of the disastrous diminution of water 
is the devastation of the forests; and it may be added that the 
same cause is believed by many persons, who have studied and 
observed the facts, to be producing similar results in America. 

IraLy.—The official journal of the Italian minister of public 
instraction gives the following statistics for 1873 and 1874. In 
1873 there were 42,178 primary schools, frequented by 1,797,596 
scholars, and in 1874 they had increased to 42,920 schools with 
1,872,381 scholars, of whom 1,000,020 were boys, to whom instruc- 
tion was given by 45,596 teachers. In 1874 the total expense of 
salaries amounted to 19,631,751 lire or francs, and for material 
3,408,892 lire, in all 23,040,643 lire, while in 1873 the total expense 
was 22,520,907 lire. The above shows a small increase in the 
schools and pupils of the kingdom ; but as the average salary of 
the teachers is only about 430 lire or francs, about $85 per annum, 
there seems room for an increase thereto. 

GERMANY.—In Prussia there are thirty-eight schools of agricul- 
ture and rural economy which receive subsidies from the treasury 
of the State. In 1874 they were attended by 1061 pupils, of 
whom the parents of 869 were laborers; 59 were foreigners. 

LOWER AusTRIA.—As in preceding years, eight teachers are to 
be sent by this country to foreign lands to visit educational estab- 
lishments, receiving each for the expenses thereof a sum of 300 


florins. 
— The cities of Alsace deserve mention on account of their at- 


tention to education, and Mulhouse, che great manufacturing town, 
is at the head of the list. Of the budget for 1876, a sum of 290,000 
mares, a quarter of the whole budget, is devoted to instruction. 
The guardian or infant schools have 2,600 pupils, the primary 
schools 5,500, the gymnase (high school) 205, the trades school 
216, the superior primary school for girls 360. There are other 
establishments for ordinary instruction, besides evening and Sun- 
day schools established and supported by manufacturers for the 
benefit of their work-people. The laboratery at the expense of 
the Companié Industrielle, has at present 15 pupils. 

— The famous gallery of the Louvre has just received an addi- 
tion to the art treasures, of six busts of the finest white marble, 
recently discovered in Africa. ‘They are apparently many cen- 
turies old, and yet look as fresh as if recently executed, and repre- 
sent the first six Roman Emperors. 


— It has been already mentioned that a proposal has been made 


by citizens of France to erect a memorial monument to Liberty at 
the entrance of New-York harbor, as a commemoration of the 
Centennial; and now it is proposed by an American resident of 
Paris to have erected in some part of France, a monument as a 
Centennial remembrance of the aid rendered by France to the 
United States during the Revolutionary struggle. 


— The Fournal des Debats, mentioning the recent death of the 
painter Waldeck, at the advanced age of 107, reminds us of 
the following artists who died at a good old age: Titian and 
Michael Angelo in their goth year; Coybel 89; Rigaud 86; Mig- 
nard 85; Jordans 84; Tintoretti, Claude Lorraine, Albano, 82; 
Primaticcio and Teniero 80; Carie Vernet and Greuze 79; David 
77; Guercino, Da Vinci, and Ostade 75. 

— Close by the property of Trinity College, Dublin, there ar 
statues to Edmund Burke, Goldsmith, Thomas Moore, W. S. 
O’Brien, and William the Third, to which is shortly to be added 
one to Henry Grattan. It is supposed that a statue of Daniel 
O’Connell will ultimately be placed on New-Carlisle bridge. 


— It appears by the report of the public library, museums, and na- 
tional gallery of Victoria for the year 1874-5, that the visitors to 
the Melbourne Gallery during the year were nearly 400,000, being 
an increase of nearly 30,000 on the numbers of the preceding year. 
Several additions of valuable paintings have been made during the 
same time. 

— It is reported from Norway that Captain Gunnerson, during 
arecent Arctic journey, discovered in Nova Zembla a diary of 
Barent, the Dutch Arctic explorer, written in 1580, and still in 
perfect preservation, the publication of which is anxiously ex- 
pected by the scientific world. 

— The anniversary meeting of the foundation of the French In- 
stitute was celebrated as usual on the 25th October. After the 
awarding of the great biennial prize to M. Paul Bert, the report 
for the prize established by the celebrated Volney was read, and 
three papers were presented, the last of which, on the Venus-Tran- 
sit expedition to St. Paul, by M. Mouchez, the new member of the 
Academy of Sciences, was very favorably received. 

— The congress of Meteorologists was to be held at Poictiers on 
the 19th, 20th, and 21st of November, and was styled the “ Meteo- 
rological Congress of Western Oceanic France.” All the depart- 
ments within the space bounded by the Dordogne, the Atlantic, 
the Loire, and the central mountains of France, with the Council 
of the Observatory of Paris, ha representatives there, who will 
be invited to assist in laying a basis of a common understanding in 
various regions on matters relating to meteorology. 

— It is stated that the preliminary work for the channel tunnel 
between France and England is to commence at once near Calais, 
by the sinking of a shaft to a depth of one hundred metres. 

— A paper by Dr. S. Birch, of the British Museum, in a recent 
number of the Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archzol- 
ogy, gives an interesting account, adorned with numerous illustra- 
tions, of the different breeds of domestic dogs possessed by the 
ancient Egyptians. Drawings of these animals have been found, 
in good preservation, on the walls of tombs, which show that the 
variations in those early days were quite as distinct as those that 
may now be seen. 

— A French expedition is about starting to make a voyage 
round the world in ten months, visiting India, Japan, with its in- 
terior sea, Chinese ports, Australia, etc. A special library, with 
instruments, will be provided, and the enterprise, though to be 
supported by private funds, is to be under the superintendence of 
the Geographical Society of France. 

— In addition to what has already been stated respecting the 
expedition of the Italian Geographical Society for exploration in 
Africa, we learn that it is to be divided into sections, of which one 
will set out from Aden for Tazurra or Berbera, thence to Shoa and 
Kaffar, through an unexplored region to the central lakes, study- 
ing the course of the eastern Nile; while the other will start from 
Khartoum, and, exploring the parts between Monboottoo and the 
Victoria Nyanza, push on to the great valley of the Lualaba, discov- 
ered by the lamented Livingstone. Each section is to be com- 
manded by men full of enthusiasm and well fitted by their scien- 
tific knowledge and experience for the discharge of the duty. 

— Correspondence from the English Arctic expedition confirm 
the previous reports that an unusually easy passage had been 
made to within 100 miles of Smith Sound, and, if circumstances 
continue equally favorable, it is hoped the Pole may be reached 
this year ; the return of the expedition is not, however, expected 
till the end of 1877. 

— Even the “native kings, chiefs, captains, headmen,” etc., of 
the Gold Coast Colony are urged by the British governor to take 
measures for being well and fully represented at the Centennial of 
1876, and it is expected the contributions will be extensive and in- 
teresting, as well as characteristic of the productions of the 


Colony. 
— A report has been published of deep-sea dredging operations 


made last year in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, by a party who made 
four cruises for that purpose, in the Canadian government 
schooner “ J. H. Nickerson,” of 7o tons. The depths attained were 
from 20 to 220 fathoms ; and a summary of the zoological results 
is given, mostly by Professors A. E. Verrill and S. J. Smith. 

— A third edition has lately appeared in England of Thomas 
Wright’s well-known work, entitled “ The Celt, the Roman, and 
the Saxon.” It is of great value to all those who are interested 
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in the antiquities of England, and contains a vast amount of in- 
formation as to the pre-Christian condition of that country. 

— The first and second parts of an important work on the 
“ Birds of New Guinea,” are shortly to be issued by Mr. Gould, 
to form a supplement to the volume on the “ Birds of Australia ;” 
they will contain illustrations and descriptions of several new 
species not included in the latter work. 

— The Bulletin of the French Geographical Society for October 
contains the itinerary of a journey in 1873 by the Abbé Desgo- 
dens, from Yerkalo to Tse-Kou, in Eastern Tibet, on the river 
Lan-'T’sang-Kang, accompanied by a partial map of Eastern Tibet 
north of Burmah and Yunan, with the courses of many rivers, 
and the positions defined of many towns. The same num- 
ber has a paper, with map by Colonel Long, descriptive of 
his journey in 1874-5 to the Victoria Nyanza and the Niam-Niam 
country, and an account by M. E Boisse of a visit in 1874 made 
to Samoa and a few other islands in the Pacific. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


— 
Maine. 

A Worp Psrsonat.—By action of the Maine State Educational! Association at 
its late meeting, the editing of this department of the Journat has devolved 
upon the undersigned. He bespeaks the co-operation and assistance of Maine 
teachers and readers of the Journat. Will they not aid him by furnishing 
news items from their several localities? Notices of changes of teachers, 
opening and closing of school terms, meetings of teachers’ associations, etc., 
such as can be written upon a postal-card, are desired. His address is “‘ Educa- 
tional Department, Augusta, Me.” N. A. Luce. 

Maine Teacher’s Association. 

The closing session of the Maine State Educational Association was held at 
the Representatives’ Hall, Augusta, Wednesday morning, Nov. 24th. The fol- 
lowing officers were chosen for the ensuing year; President, Samuel W. Libby, 
of Orono; Vice-President, Albro E. Chase, of Portland; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, W. O. Fletcher, of Warren ; Executive Committee — Thomas Tash of 
Lewiston, D. D. Patten of Portland, Burleigh Pease of Bangor. 

Resolutions were adopted as follows : 

Acknowledging encouragement in the work, as attested by the large attend- 
ance, showing substantial progress. 

Favoring the establishment of a teachers’ exchange under the supervision of 
the State Superintendent, where application for teachers may be le. 

That the seperate Centennial should excite every educator to personal 
effort, so that the State may be well represented at the Centennial. 

R izing the value of the services of the National Bureau of Education, and 
asking for the establishment of an independent department. 

That the nation should assume the authority in educational matters so far as 
to order a free public school system in all the States. 

Superintendent Johnson, chairman of the Committee on Centennial, reported 
a plan for the educational exhibit from the State, of which the following is a sy- 
nopsis: First—A brief statement of the present public school system. Second — 
brief history of the growth of the same. Third—An educational map of Maine, 
which will be a map of the State surrrounded by two margins, the outer for the 
representation of the public school system, and the inner for academies, semina- 
ries, colleges, and all that relates to superior education. In these margins will 
be pictorial representations of the towns and institutions contributing to the ex- 
position. Under each representation will be brief statements and references to 
cabinets and albums exhibited. Fourth—A series of municipal exhibits in cab- 
inets 2x3 feet, embracing courses of study, methods of instruction, text-books, 
pupils’ work, such as drawing, writing, examination papers, and graphic repre- 
sentations, numbercd so as to correspond with the pictorial representation on the 
map. Fifth — Photographs ©f public school buildings, public school educators 
and teachers, in folios and albums, with foot notes, etc. Sixth—Same of higher 
seminaries and colleges, presid and prof S, same as above. Seventh — 
Miscellaneous drawings, school literature, plans for warming, lighting, ventilat- 
ing, hygienic regulations, etc. 

The subject of “ Industrial Art Education” was discussed in an interesting paper 
by B. W. Putnam, of Jamaica Plains, Mass. ; followed by a paper on “ School- 
house Ventilation” by W. H. Pennell, of Portland. The Association then ad- 
journed to such time and place as the Executive Committee may determine. 

This has been the most fully attended and most profitable session ever held by 
the Association. Every part of the State has been represented by leading teach- 
ers and educators, who have returned to their labors with new zeal and courage. 
A special feature of this session has been an exhibition of drawings, maps, etc., 
executed in the schools of Augusta, Lewiston, Eastport, and Pembroke, in the 
Norma! School at Castine, and the engineering department of Bowdoin College. 
This exhibition gave new interest to the able papers on “ Drawing” and “ In- 
F aaa Art Education,” read before the Association by Messrs. Hawkes and 


Maine State Cottece.—The annual meeting of the trustees of the State 
College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, was held at the college buildings, 
Orono, Wednesday Dec. 1st, the full board being present—Hon. Abner Coburn, 
president, in the chair. The annual reports of the faculty, treasurer, and trus- 
tees were presented, which were adopted and ordered to be printed. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, Hon. Abner Co- 
burn, Skowhegan ; Executive Committee—W. P. Wingate, Bangor; Lyndon 
Oak, Garland; S. T. Hincks, Bucksport; Examining Committee—Hon. Selden 
Connor, Augusta; Hon. A. M. Robinson, Dover; Rev. S. F. Dike, Bath; E. 
B. Nealy, Esq., Bangor. The college is in an efficient and well-organized condi- 
tion, the faculty working together harmoniously for the good of the institution 
and the pupils. It has now 115 students. the late freshman class numbering 35. 
The fall term closed, the long vacation has now commenced, which will be im- 
proved by many of the students in teaching. The trustees have well and faith- 
fully considered the pressing needs of the college, and will ask the legislature for 
just what is absolutely needed by way of appropriation, and no more. 


~ The fall term of Houlton Academy closed Thursday, Nov. roth. An ex- 
amination, occupying two days, Wednesday and Thursday, was held of all the 
classes. There was a large attendance of visitors at the examination Thursday. 
The scholars evinced a thorougness for which the friends of the school have just 
reason tobe gratified. The school will remain under the same management the 
ensuing term, which commences Dec. 13th. The number of scholars on the list 
is 109; average attendance about gs. 

— The fall term of Foxcroft Academy, just closed, has been one of uncommon 
interest. Mr. Brackett, the new principal, believes in thorough work. We un- 
derstand that in addition to the weekly reviews there have been written examin- 
ations throughout the term, and that the students, each month, have taken seats 
atcording to the rank obtained at these examinations. 

— At the public examination of teachers on Paris Hill, the teachers present, 


15 in number, formed a teachers’ association, for the purpose of meeting at stated 
times to discuss questions pertaining to education and school government. By 
means of this association the teachers may be of great help to each other, and it 
is hoped that all will be present. All teachers teaching in the town of Paris, and 
those who reside in Paris and are teaching in other towns, are invited. 

— The high school at Skowhegan closed on Monday, Nov. 29th. We hear 
the school spoken of most highly. The teachers are enthusiastic, thorough, and 
capable, and have attained‘an influence over the pupils which is resulting, and 
can result, only in good. 

— Mr. E. J. Colcord has closed a most successful term of high schoool in 
Cornville The patrons say that the position has never been more worthily or 
satisfactorily filled than it has the past term. The whole number of pupils reg- 
istered is 52, and the average attendance 47. Mr. Colcord was heartily sup- 
ported by the people, and leaves many friends in Cornville. He is a graduate of 
Colby University. 

— The Burlington free high school has closed a very pleasant and successful 
term. The school has been under the efficient instruction of Mr. M. F. Dag 
gett, of Bates College. An exhibition was given by the scholars, and the ren~ 
dering of the parts showed a remarkable degree of proficiency. 

— The winter term of the Kindergarten Family School, in Auburn, opened 
Monday, Nov. 29th, under the instruction of Miss Stevens, a graduate of the 
Normal School, who so successfully instructed the pupils last term. 


New Hampshire. 


Teacuers’ InstiTuTES.—On this subject, The People has a contribution from 
“*Educator.”” He refers to a fact obvious to the educators of the State, that the 
question of re-establishing Teachers’ Institutes is creating considerable interest. 
He calls attention to the last report of Superintendent Simonds, in which it ap~ 
pears that eleven out of twelve of “prominent educators” expressed very em- 
phatically the desirableness of re-establishing the institutes. Of town superin- 
tendents, 20 are neutral, 39 are against, and 103 are in favor. The author of the 
article then asks, ‘‘ Why do all or nearly all of our intelligent educators, and a 
vast majority of all ourintelligent citizens favor the re-establishment of Teachers’ 
Institutes?’ His answers are: 1. Experience has shown that well-conducted in- 
stitutes are among the chiefest and most efficient agencies employed for the improve- 
ment and elevation of our public schools. They have done much alone for the 
professional training of teachers; they have aided in establishing, and helped sus- 
tain our normal schools; they carry normal instruction to the teacher’s door; 
they awaken a new interest in every community where they are held. 2. Teach- 
ers’ Institutes have increased in popularity and usefulness just in proportion to 
the success of normal school instruction. The point he proves by our own expe~ 
rience as a State. 

Reference is made to New York, where in 1874 with ten normal schools and 
with normal classes in ninety-three academies, the amount expended for institutes 
was $14,930,79, and eighty per cent. of all the teachers attended them. Amen to 
his closing words: “‘ Away, then, with this contracted view of our educational 
work. Such retrenchment is suicidal. Sucha policy is unworthy our noble State, 
and the age in which we live.” 


MAncuesterR.—A prize reading by the young ladies and speaking by the boys 
of the High School excited unusual interest, anda large number of leading citizens 
attended. The prizes were offered by Col. John B. Clark, amounting to $40.00. 
Moody Currier, Joseph Kidder, and Frank B. Eaton were judges. There were 
eighteen contestants. The first prize for declamation was awarded to Master 
Samuel R. Haines, the second to Frank S. Sutcliffe. The first prize for reading 
was given to Annie B. Lincoln, the second to Jessie B. Farmer. 


— Superintendent S ds has issued Circular of Information No. 10. Its 
purpose is to guide “in the work of preparation, and promoting the educational 
interests of our State at the Centennial. It consists, first, of a report of a com- 
mittee, which embraces the leading ideas of a paper read by J. G. Dearborn, at 
the late meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, and the principal topics dis- 
cussed at a meeting of school officers and teachers, held at the capital, October 
30th; second, of extracts from various sources, that will give information in de’ 
tail for preparing the exhibit; and third, the plan of classification adopted by the 
National Centennial Commission for the department of education and science.” 

Each department of Dartmouth College is to be fully represented. Our acad- 
emies, seminaries, and high schools can present for exhibition views of buildings, 
showing style of architecture, interior arrangement of rooms, apparatus, catalogues, 
courses of study, etc. We understand Professor Ladd, of the Normal School, 
is making arrangements whereby it shall be seen that New Hampshire, though at 
first a little too slow to suit some of us, is fast coming to the front in this work of 
training teachers. The primary, grammar, and ungraded schools can exhibit 
views of buildings, and all kinds of work done by the pencil and pen, by all grades 
of pupils. It should not be forgotten that the State has not adequate funds for 
the purpose of defraying the expenses. It will, therefore, be necessary for the 
exhibitors to share in them. Al schools purposing to contribute are requested to 
make a statement in detail, to Hon. J. W. Simonds, Concord, on or before De- 
cember 15th. 

— An entertainment was recently given by the members of the Clinton Grove 
Seminary, Weare, which was in every way a success. The proceeds, about $140, 
will be devoted to rendering the boarding house a more desirable residence for 
students. H. S. Cowell, A.B., principal. 

— The friends and students of Canaan Union Academy, now under the success- 
ful management of J. C. Story, gave a grand entertainment at George’s Hall, on 
Tuesday evening, November 23d, and by request again on Saturday evening, No- 
vember 27th. All were highly pleased with the entertainment, and it was the 
best ever given in Canaan. 

— At the close of the fall term of the McGaw Normal Institute, Reed’s Ferry, 
the classes were examined with reference both to their advancement and to the 
methods of instruction adopted in the institute. The result was highly satisfac- 
tory. Scholars in arithmetic, algebra, geometry, philosophy, grammar, Latin, 
and Greek, displayed in their recitations the evidence of hard study and thorough 
teaching. There has been first-class work done in this school. The afternoon 
was devoted to rhetorical exercises, music, and an address by Rev. Mr. Tyson, of 
Rettes, The young gentlemen and ladies acquitted themselves with great 
credit. 

— The fall term of the Dunbarton High School closed November 2oth. The 
principal, William H. Burnham, has labored faithfully, and with success, as was 
evident from the recitations. The exercises were varied and pleasing. The 
* Paper,” which contained contributions from the scholars, was able and interest- 
ing. Remarks pertinent to the occasion were made by Revs. W. E. Spear, and 
G. L. Bard, J. P. Jameson, and others. F 

— At the close of the autumn term of the Adams Female Academy, East 
Derry, an exhibition of rare choice was given, consisting of vocal music, recite- 
tions of poetry, and reading of the Awrora, a paper published by the members of 
the school. The editresses were Miss Nichols of Derry, Miss Stevens of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Miss Tewksbury of Manchester. This school is still under the 
care eons rovaaield Taylor, whose twelve years’ record as preceptress is a 
commendation to our words can add i i 
ty hip nothing. Miss S. C. Merrill has as- 


— On Monday evening, November agth, the first of a course of centennial lec- 


tures was delivered at Lyceum Hall, Hopkinton, by Mr. C. O. Lord. The dis. 
course embraced a historical sketch of educational matters in the town since its 
first settlement, with certain other deliberations and advisory matters. 

— The Farmington Grammar School has been turned out of its schoolroom in 
a shoe shop, and is now houseless. It is probable that one of the primary schools 
will be suspended for the winter to make room for it. 

— There have been entertainments two consecutive evenings, at the High. 
School building, Hampstead, for the purpose of raising funds for the purchase of 
a cabinet organ. 

— The Pinkerjon Academy, Derry, is very fortunate in being able to retain the 
services of its principal, Mr. Homer P. Lewis. It had been feared the state of 
his health would prevent his return. 

— Mr. D. C. Allen, superintendent of schools in C d, has sent in his res. 
ignation. The board of education voted to accept the same at the end of the 
school year, which will be at the close of the next term. 

— Correspondents should remember that we send in our items Saturday of the 


week previous to publication. , 
— Rochester is prosecuting rumsellers and building a new school-house. 


Vermont. 


— The annual reunion of the students, past and present, of the Johnson Nor- 
mal School, was held Nov. 26. Among other interesting exercises was the read. 
ing of a paper by Dr. Thomas B. Nichols, of Plattsburg, N. Y., entitled “ John. 
son Academy Forty Years Ago.” From it we make the following extracts, 
which show how the boys got to college in those days : 

In 1836, in the time of repairing the brush fence for the protection of the 
summer crops, a Vermont farmer and his four laboring sons one day dined jin 
the field near the place of their labors. The after-dinner noonings were spent 
by the farmer in whittling out extra bow-pins tor the ox-yoke; while the boys, 
resting under the shade of a dwarf spruce, related, each in his turn, some story, 
the one probably that was uppermost in his mind; but the resting time was al. 
ways too short for the stories that pressed for recital. While the farmer was fin- 
ishing his last pin, his second son, whe hadgone apart from the rest for a few 
moments, suddenly exclaimed: ‘Well, father, what do you think?” ‘ About 
what, my son” ‘Why, about my going to college.’ ‘ Vou go to college, 
my boy? I wish I could send you there ; but then we are too poor to bear the 
expense—and besides, we need your help on the farm.’ ‘I know you do, 
father, and I will do extra work on the farm if I only can go. See, there hasn’t 
been a student in college from our town for as much as ten years, and I am 
ashamed of it. If some of my schoolmates don’t go to college inside of three 
years, I’ll be there myself.’ 

“The little wave thus set in motion, in due time reached the farmer's house, 
and the matter was fully discussed from time to time by all the members of the 
family, some thirteen in number. In process of time, the mother said, ‘If we 
think of sending Thomas to college, he will have to go to the academy first and 
get fitted; and where shall we send him? There is no school of that kind within 
twenty miles of here, and I don’t know about sending one of our boys off so far 
alone to board;’ and father said, ‘There is an academy at St. Albans and one at 
Johnson ; either of them ought to be safe for an eighteen year old boy.’ Asa 
result of these deliberations and discussions, one day in August, near the close 
of the month, in the year of 1836, acountry farmer, on a bay mare, with a jog- 
jog gait, might have been seen, near the middle of the afternoon, entering the 
town of Johnson from the west on a voyage of discovery. On the afternoon of 
the following day he rode up to his own door, and was speedily pressed for the 
news. He had hired, or rather bargained for a whole house; and the school at 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Haskell, teachers, would commence in September. 
Now came the call for volunteers to go to Johnson and take that house. In a 
few days a company of seven was organized, all residents of Enosburgh, Frank- 
lin County, Vt. This influx of foreigners gave the school a new start, and in a 
few weeks others began to come in from the surrounding country, and seats be- 
came nearly filled. 

“* Enfeebled health and incessant labor soon caused Principal Haskell to resign, 
and Ebenezer M. Toof, a member of the senior class of the University of Ver- 
mont, was his successor. At the close of the fall term, the scholars from abroad 
returned to their homes, some to teach in country districts, others to continue 
their studies under college students, schoolmasters, and do chores while boarding 
athome. The next spring thc irrepressible foreigners, most of them, came back 
again, and brought others with them.” 

The school from this time became quite flourishing, Principal Toof being 
popular and efficient, and the students exerting themselves to recruit their ranks. 
The farmer's son beforementioned entered the University of Vermont in 1538, 
thus fulfilling his prediction. Students who boarded in private families paid then 
$1.00 to $1.25 per week, including room and washing. 


— Woodstock has a larger number of students in the academical department 
of Dartmouth College than any other town or city in the country, and those 
going In next year will more than make good the places ef those who will grad 
uate. Woodstock has long been noted for the liberality of her citizens in the 
education of their sons, and at present she shows no signs of deterioration in 
this respect. Probably no town in the country, ef the same population, has 
given as many sons a collegiate course. 

— The students of the Troy Conference Academy, at Poultney, are about to 
commence the publication of a monthly paper, to be called The Golden Shea/. 


Massachuselts. 


Newrton.—Leave of absence until the rst of May, has been granted Miss 
Tenny of the Auburndale School, and Miss Anna F. Smith was appointed to 
the vacancy. A motion to divide the schools into divisions, each division to be 
eommitted to a division committee, was referred to the committee on rules and 
regulations. 

Mr. Allen offered an order that the committee on salaries be instructed to in- 
quire into the feasibility of making a general reduction in the salaries of the 
teachers, and the order was adopted. 

The candidates for school committee are as follows: E. W. Wood, J. L. Clark, 
J. E. Latimer, Isaac Hagar, Dr. L. R. Stone, Rev. George W. Shinn. Mr. J. 
S. Hayes, at a recent meeting, advocated the claims of w and nominated two 
ladies, but the convention refused to indorse them. 


Everett.—The committee appointed in the matter of school accommodations 
presented.a majority report, recommending the building of a new school-house at 
a cost of $20,000. Mr. A. B, Cook presented a minority report recommending, 
owing to the hard times, etc, the repairing of the old school-house. After com” 
siderable discussion the minority report was accepted and adopted. The school 
committee have chosen a committee to settle with the insurance companies, and 
immediately to put the old Central Grammar School-house in repair. 


Teacusrs’ Institue At BELCHERTOwN.—The fourth of the series of Teach- 
ers’ Institutes, for the western counties, held at Belchertown, December 1 [0 5 
including teachers and school officers, numbered sixty members. The previow’ 
institutes having numbered from 100 to 175, this institute seemed small. Two °" 
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cumstances undoubtedly contributed to diminish the attendance—the time of hold- 
ing, the week after Thanksgiving, and the extreme cold. No lack of interest 

’ manifested, however, on the part of the lecturers or of those in attendance. 
on day exercises were conducted by E. A. Hubbard. on Language and Arith- 
metic; by Prof. J. W. Dickinson, on the Theory of Teaching, with illustrations 
in Mineralogy; by Mrs. G. A. Walton, in Reading and Vocal Training; by 
prof. B. W. Putnam, in Drawing ; and by G. A. Walton, in School Organization, 
Arithmetic, and Geography. Evening lectures were given by Mr. Walton, by 
“Rev. J. C. Jenkins of Amherst, by Professor Putnam, and by Hon. Joseph 
ie testa of this week is held at Fitchburg, under the conduct of E. A. 
Hubbard, State agent for northern Worcester and eastern Franklin. The clos- 
ing lecture on Friday evening by Prof. W. H. Niles of Cambridge. 


— George W. Minns of Concord, recently a master in the Boston Latin Schoel, 
delivered an entertaining and instructive address last week before the Mercantile 
Library Association, his subject being “The Siege of Boston in 1775 and 1776.” 

— The school children of Natick made a splendid appearance on their parade 
at the funeral of Vice-President Wilson, last week. 4 

_ The Lawrence High School is flourishing under the charge of H. E. Bart- 
lett, recently of the Haverhill High School. Mr..Bartlett is one of the youngest 
and most successful of our city high-school principals. 

_ Mr. Albert Fisher will continue in charge of the Provincetown High School, 
but his assistant, Sara A. Hamlin, has been obliged to ask for leave of absence 
on account of trouble with her eyes. Miss Addie Mitchell, a recent graduate of 
Bridgewater Normal School, and who has already taught for one term in the 
High School, will take her place. Bettie S. Wiley will have charge of a primary 
school next term. Mrs. Abbie Abbott will take the place of Lizzie Kenney. 

— In Lynn the following ladies have been reported as successful candidates : 
Misses S. A. Chandler, Lizzie Smith, Clara Merrill, Minnie W. Curtis, Susie 
Clark, L. B. Atherton, Anna B. Frazier, Clara B. Dalton, D. A. Knox, and 
Annie A. Trasker. 

— November 17th closed a most profitable term for the Douglass High School. 
In this school we found pupils taught fréncifles, net rules, and that they far ex- 
celled text-books and rules taught youths we need not affirm. This High Schooi 
has heretofore been styled a publig nuisance, but a year under the management 
of its present principal, Mr. G. I. Hopkins of Brown University has placed it in 
the ranks with our best institutions. 

— A bright high school pupil thinks that Czsar’s description of France, ‘‘ Om- 
nis Gallia divisa est in tres partes,’’ still applies, as there are three parties in it 
at the present time. 

— Teacher: ‘‘And so the wicked Pharaoh ordered that all the baby-boys 
should be killed.’ Pupil: “ Didn’t any of their mothers say they was girls?’ 

— The thirty Chinese students lately arrived at San Francisco, and the fourth and 
last installment of the one hundred and twenty picked youths of the nation to be 
quartered in New England for education in American ways, have reached this 
city, and will be distributed to their new homes. Like their fellows, they are to 
be allowed fifteen years of study, when they are expected to demonstrate the ad- 
vantage of American culture and methods to the satisfaction of the eastern gov- 
ernment. 

— Miss Marietta D. Paul, a gradwate of the Salem Normal School, and for- 
merly a teacher in Newburyport, has accepted a situation in Brookline, Mass. 

— Mr. Walter Hoxie has resigned his position at Harvard College Observatory 
and taken charge of the Plains school in Newburyport. 


Rhode Island. 


East Provipence.—The citizens of East Providence, and especially those of 
district No. 1, commonly known as Watchemoket, have been to the expense of 
erecting, on Grove street, a new and commodious grammar-school building, a 
much-needed structure. The building is 55 by 60 feet, two stories high, and of 
avery pretty model. It has three large school rooms, calculated to seat 250 
scholars, and has four recitation rooms, besides commodious cloak rooms. It is 
finished in hard pine and is devoid of any costly ornamentation. The rooms are 
heated by two furnaces. The yard is roomy and divided into two separate play- 
grounds. A bell of good tone serves to call the children together. The whole 
structure is very commodious, 

On Monday, November 2gth. the dedication of the building took place, the cit- 
izens turniag out in large numbers, completely filling the largest room in the 
building. Rev. R. H. Paine, rector of St. Mary’s Church, of East Providence, 
and suyerintendent of schools, occupied the chair for a few moments, and then 
iesigned in favor of Andrew J. Anthony, president of the town council. The 
hymn, “ Angel bands in strains sweet sounding,”’ was sung, and then, in behalf 
ol the committee appointed by the town to superintend the erection of the build- 
ing, Mr. Paine made the report of that committee, consisting of himself and Rev. 
Isaac Cheseborough. Mr, Paine said the only report they could make was to 
tell the people to look around them and see the building. He told of the efforts 
made to make the money appropriated by the town go as far as possible and not 
exceed the appropriation. He also gave some good advice to the people of the 
‘own in regard to the education of their children, and the duties of parents in that 
regard. Mr. Paine then gave the keys of the building to Mr. Anthony. Mr. S. 
S. Barney, in behalf of the town, thanked Mr. Paine for the indefatigable efforts 
\n superintending the erection of the building. The dedicatory prayer was then 
made by Rew I. Cheseborough. A dedication hymn, written by the late D. V. 
Gerald, was sung. 

Hon. T, B. Stockwell, commissioner of public schools, was then introduced, 
who gave a short address. He first commended the wisdom of the town in mak- 
‘ng sO generous provision for the education of their children, and especially the 
Purpose of the committee, as announced by the superintendent, of elevating the 
standard of the school, and of supplying the facilities of acquiring a higher edu- 
cation than the town had yet afforded. The main portion {of his remarks were 
devoted to a presentation of the duties and responsibilities which the erection of 
such a building devolved on the citizens of the town. He set before them the 
‘mPortant interests, both in their own midst and in other towns, that would be 
chy Promoted or hindered, by the manner in which they supplemented this 
— with a disposition to avail themselves of its privileges and to forward its 

The occasion was honored with the presence of His Excellency, Governor Lip- 
M who made @ short speech replete with good advice to both old and young. 
é * called special attention to the fact that we become more in need of an educa- 
pe ts value is more and more a thing beyond estimate, as we grow old. He 
cane the appearance of the building as reflecting great credit on all con- 
with its erection. Simple in design, yet complete in its details, well and 
Promptly built for a sum within the appropriation, he deemed such a statement 
Worthy of hearty approval, 
wie N. Bliss made a short address, in which he introduced many histor- 
its organi nts of interest, showing the condition of school affairs in the town from 
J. peer on. Other remarks were made by Rev. Isaac Cheseborough, Thos. 
the Le A. Freeman, and M. L. Esten. America was then 
benediction was pronounced by Rey. Mr. Paine, and a very interesting 


rvening’s exercises were concluded. We think special credit is due to Rev. Mr. 


who has had chief control of the erection and farnishing of the building, 


for the very efficient and rapid manner in which the work has been done, it being 
hardly five months since ground was broke. 


Woonsocker.—In both the Bernon and the Consolidated districts, the labors 
of those appointed to prepare plans for new school-houses do not seem to be 
fully appreciated. Imseach case, at the meeting called to receive the report of the 
committee on plans, there was a strong rally of the conservative (?) element, and 
after lengthy discussions, which amounted to but little, save the ventilation of 
some ideas that, but for this opportune occasion would probably have never seen 
the light, both committees were instructed to secure new plans on a more econom- 
ical basis. This action we understand to be merely for experiment, but not in- 


tending thereby to bind the district to the erection of an inferior structure 
necessarily. 


MipDLETown.—Quite an interest has been awakened here in reference to a 
public library. Taking a small library in the town as a basis, the people have 
organized, and by contribution, subscription, and purchase have secured a library 
of over six hundred volumes. Mr. Christopher Townsend, of New York, has 
just made a donation of eighty-three volumes. This shows what united effort can 
accomplish, and it is to be hoped that similar action may be had all over the 
State, till every town, at least, and indeed every village has its free public library. 


Pawtucket.—The crowded state of the schools at Pleasant View has been re- 
lieved by the fitting up temporarily of the Fairmont and Atiantic Engine halls. 
This makes room for nearly one hundred pupils, and will greatly relieve the over- 
crowded condition of the old school. Mr. W. E. Parker, principal of the High 
street Grammar school, was the recipient at the close of the recent term, from 
his graduating class, of a handsome bouquet and an elegant gold pencil, both of 
which were reflections of the “sunny side” of a teacher’s life. 


Cranston.—A rlington District.—A very pleasant occasion was furnished by 
the trustee, Mr. W. L. Patten, and the teachers, Miss Emma E. Wilbur of the 
Grammar department, and Miss Laura J. Brooke of the primary, on Tuesday 
evening, November 2d. The children were assembled and the parents and friends 
invited to be present, anda very delightful programme of singing and readings was 
provided for the entertainment of the company. Both the commissioner of pub- 
lic schools, Mr. Stockwell, and the town superintendent, Mr. J. W. Bullock, were 
P t and add d the people, who were also favored with remarks from sev- 
eral of their own numbers. ‘The evening passed away very pleasantly, and 
seemed to be the right thing at the right time. 


PortsmouTH.—Mr. C. D. Albro, late of Hope Valley, has taken the school 
at the Ferry, district No. 6, formerly taught by Miss Lucy E. Smith. 


Connecticut. 


The Connecticut Literary Institution at Suffield. 
[Prepared by Rev. F. R. Stubbert, of Suffleld.| 

The original design at Suffield was to make this institution, after being 
founded and equipped, self-sustaining by means of the “manual labor system.” 
At a meeting held in Hartford, January, 1832, a resolution was passed to attempt 
the raising of $10,000, and Rev. G. F. Davis, D.D., the principal mover in the 
enterprise, was appointed ‘“‘ general agent to fill the subscription”” Mr. Davis 
spent much time and labor in collecting funds, and addressing the churches on 
this subject. 

In 1833 (June 11) the Connecticut Baptist Education Society held their annu- 
al meeting at Lebanon, where a board of trustees was appointed, consisting of 
sixteen persons—nine of whom were clergymen—for the purpose of establishing 
such an institution. The trustees, two days after their appointment, met at the 
house of the “ Widow Susanna Hutchinson.” Rev. G. F. Davis, D.D., of 
Hartford, was chosen president, and Rev. George Phippen of Suffield, secretary. 
A committee was appointed to select a site for the institution, and Rev. Harvey 
Ball was unanimously elected principal at a salary of $600, and Mr. R. Granger, 
assistant teacher at a salary of $350. Suffield was selected as the site of the insti- 
tution, because of the very liberal contributions made by some of the citizens of 
that town for its establishment. At the next meeting of the board, held in Suf- 
field, June 26, the present name was chosen, with the addition of “ Baptist,’’ 
which was afterwards stricken out; terms for study were artanged, and steps were 
taken to secure a suitable building for immediate use. An old farm house in the 
immediate vicinity of the present site was obtained, and on Wednesday, August 
21, 1833, the school was opened with appropriate remarks and prayer by Rev. Dr. 
Davis, president of the board of trustees. 

About thirty students were in attendance at the opening of the school. Dur- 
ing the year measures were taken to secure a philosophical apparatus, and to pro- 
vide manual labor for the students. The impractibility of the manual labor sys- 
tem soon became apparent, and after a few years we find no mention of it in the 
records. On December 3, 1833, Mr. John Beaumont was appointed agent to 
collect all unpaid subscriptions, and to obtain farther subscriptions for the erec- 
tion of a brick building. The committee at the same time was directed not to 
make any contracts with reference to the new building until $9,000 should have 
been collected. On February 26, of the following year, at a meeting of the 
board held in Hartford, it was announced that the sum specified was in the treas- 
ury. The lot on which the institution now stands was then purchased for $3,250, 
and what is now called “‘ the old South building’? was erected at a cost of about 
$4,500. The new building was opened for the reception of students December 
10, 1834, an address being delivered by Professor Knowles of the Newton Theo- 
logical Seminary. During the year 1835 a small collection of minerals was ob- 
tained and $100 were expended on philosophical apparatus, and in 1838 $300 
more was appropriated to the same object. 

In May, 1835, an act incorporating “‘ The Connecticut Literary Institution,” 
was passed by the Legislature. Soon after this there came a period of financial 
embarrassments. Debts were incurred, for the liquidation of which the trustees, 
in 1837, were obliged to mortgage the school property. Strenuous efforts, how- 
ever, were put forth to free the institution from these difficulties. In 1840 the 
Legislature made an appropriation of $7,000 for the benefit of the institution, 
which was gratefully received and expended as necessity demanded. For the 
benefit of the school and to supply a growing need, the trustees, August 7, 1844, 
inaugurated measures for the promotion of scientific and classical instruction and 
for the erection of a second building fora ladies’ department. The next year the 
new building was completed, at a cost of $6,000, and the Ladies’ department was 
opened, with Miss Olive S. Ryder as preceptress at a salary, of $300. For some 
years after this the institution enjoyed a good degree of prosperity. In 1847 
the students numbered 162, of whom 68 were ladies. For the next few years we 
notice a gradual increase. In 1851 steps were taken to erecta third building, the 
ground floor of which was to be fitted up for a chapel, and recitation rooms, the 
upper stories to be used for the accommodation of students. 3 

Again the committee was instructed to delay contracts until $7,000 should have 
been subscribed. Agents were appointed from time to time to visit the churches 
and collect funds. In this period of straightened circumstances the State made 
another gift of $5,000, which filled a niche at the right time. The new building 
was finished and opened for school purposes August 2, 1854, when Rev. Dr. Turn- 
bull, of Hartford, delivered the opening address. The committee also oer 
various lots and fitted up a house for the principal’s use. The next year 


trustees passed resolutions for the regulation of the literary societies connected 
with the institution. 

The alumni, in 1857, inaugurated their custom of meeting annually, during the 
anniversary exercises. During this and the following year special efforts were 
made to remove the debt, which greatly retarded the desired progress of the 
school. The executive board during the years 1866-7 made a streng appeal to 
the churches for an endowment fund of $25,coo, which was secured soon after. 
This was regarded as a triumph over retrogression. Forward was now the 
watchword. 

In 1871, by the generosity of A. E. Kent, Esq. of Chicago, annual prizes 
were endowed for excellence in English composition and in debate. In 192 the 
institution received a severe blow in the destruction of the ladies’ building by 
fire. Measures were soon taken, however, for the erection of anewone. Un- 
der the supervision of Martin I. Sheldon, Esq., a spacious, elegant, and commo- 
dious building was erected, finished and furnished according to modern jmprove- 
ments, and opened for the reception of young ladies near the close of the year 
1873. This building cost something over $60,000, consequently a heavy debt wa 

incurred, which hung over the school as a dead weight; the liquidation of this 
was undertaken by L. L. Spencer, Esq , through whose unceasing efforts it was 
finally wiped out. 

The Connecticut Literary Institution stands before the country to-day, free 
from debt, with three commodious buildings, a property estimated at the lowest 
figure, at $160,000, a corps of seven teachers, another to be added the coming 
term, and a list of 213 students present for '74~-5. Students from twenty-five 
States of the Union and from eleven other countries have found wisdom in this 
institution. Among the graduates are to be found ministers, of whom some are 
foreign missionaries, presidents of colleges, professional men—lawyers, physicians 
teach hants, mechanics, farmers, etc. 

Thus its influence has been widely spread. The good which it has wrought 
the State and in the world, cannot be computed. 

During the forty-two years of the institution’s history it has had eleven princi- 
pals, namely—Rev. Harvey Ball, S. S. Sumner, Wm. H. Shailer, Julius S. Shailer, 
C. C, Burnett, Wm. Woodbury, H. A. Pratt, F. B. Gamwell, E- P. Bond, E. B. 
Andrews, and J. A. Shores. Prof. J. A. Shores, the present principal, entered upon 
his duties shortly after the ladies’ building was burnt in 1872, under peculiar diffi- 
culties. But owing to his long experience and skill in teaching he wa’ well 
adapted to fill so critical a position. Under his able, efficient, and judicious man- 
agement, a prosperous future is anticipated for the school. During this centen- 
nial year the Baptists of Connecticut hope to raise by means of “The Dollar 
Roll,” and private subscriptions, $100,000 for a permanent endowment fund. 


— The wife of Henry E. Sawyer, superintendent of the public schools of Mid- 
dletown, died last Saturday, the 4th inst. Mr. Sawyer has the heartfelt sympathy 
of a wide circle of friends. 


Colleges. 


DartmouTtH.—College assumed regular exercises again on Wednesday morn- 

ing, the rst instant. The week’s Thanksgiving recess seemed all too short to 
those who went home, and we imagine was by no means unwelcome to those who 
remained in Hanover. Preceding the recess all classes had examinations. 
Rev. Dr. Bliss, President of the Syrian College at Beyroot, preached 
Sunday, Dec. sth. This discourse comprised an account of the various religions 
found in the East, and the work in which the college is engaged. . . . ‘Tele- 
graphy has become quite popular in college. There are now seven different 
lines in operation, the last company formed, the sophomore, having already 21 
members. A committee has been appointed to procure the incorpora- 
tion of the boating association at the next session of the legislature. . . . A 
larger proportion of the students than usual are absent this winter to engage in 
teaching. Charles W. Chase, ’53, editor of the Vermont Union, has 
been elected vice-president of the Vermont Editors’ Association. . . . ‘he 
late cold snap was productive of one good result. It has furnished an oppor- 
tunity for skating, and lovers of the sport may be seen indulging in the sport 
every pleasant day. C. A. Prouty, ’75, is assistant at the observatory at 
Allegheny City, Pa. Arthur Taylor, ’76, is pursuing his studies in Ger- 
many. . . . W. H. Powers, ’74, is studying law with John L. Spring, of 
Lebanon, N. H. The new bookstore was opened Dec. rst. It is lo- 
cated in Whitcomb’s Block, is nicely fitted up, and every way convenient. 
Messrs. McClary, the proprietors, evidently understand their business, and in- 
tend to keep a first-class stock of goods and to afford entire satisfaction to their 
customers, Arthur H. Kimball, ’73, who graduated from the Medical 
Department at the last commencement, has gone to Bellevue College Hospital, 
New York city. 


Turrs.—Prof. R. A. Proctor, F.R.S., the distinguished astronomer, has been 
giving a course of lectures on subjects embraced within the science of Astron- 
omy. Among the topics treated have been Comets, the Sun, the Transit of 
Venus, and others equally interesting. These lectures have been listened to with 
great pleasure and satisfaction by all. . The new catalogue shows a total 
of 97 students in the college, as against 82 last year. Hereafter the Master's de- 
gree is not to be conferred asa matter of course, but only after a satisfactory ex- 
amination passed after a year’s study, here or elsewhere. .. The 7x/to- 
nian, the annual publication of the Zeta Psi fraternity at Tufts, will be issued in a 
few days. It will contain the usual features. Some of the students are 
discussing a reception and ball for New Year’s eve. 


Ya.z.—Saturday, Nov. 20, our twenty encountered a twenty from Wesleyan in 
foot-ball, and found victory easy. We won six goals, while Wesleyan retired with 
none. . . . Tuesday before Thanksgiving the Yale students held their annual 
Thanksgiving Jubilee in Alumni Hall. The exercises were of a miscellaneous 
character, consisting of election of officers in the freshman clase, a play by the 
juniors, a comic opera by the seniors, and a minstrel performance by the Yale 
Glee Club. The affair broke up about midnight. Most ot the students left for 
home the next day, to spend the four days allotted for Thanksgiving. . . The 
Yale Glee Club gave a concertin Jersey city during the vacation. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The Nursery Primer, published by John L. Shorey, Boston, is one of the 
most charming little child’s books we havc ever seen. It is beautifully illustrated, 
and will make a very attractive holiday gift for the little ones. 

The Blythedale Romance.—Thisis the third volume of Osgood’s new edition 
of Hawthorne’s works, published after the style of Little Classics. As a satirical 
and piquant sketch of a communistic experience when Fourierism was rampant, 
it can hardly be excelled. Price $1.25. 

Fairy Bellsand What they Tolled Us. — Fairy stories will be the delight of 
children as long as human nature remains the same. This, from the German, isa 
collection of very delightful ones for girls. It is illustrated, and sells for $1.75. 
Published by Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Boston. 

The Farmer Boy, and How he Became Commander-in-Chie/. — By Uncle 
Juvinell. ‘Thisisa very timely book for boys, giving, in a very readable form, the 
life of Washington. Price $1.50. Publishers, Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 
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DUMPINGGRATE, with £ver | 
Patented Yune 15, 1875- and handle, which can be opera- 
ted by any ferson, and cannot be carelessly thrown out of | 
place or turned bottom-side up. Has the most cafacious 
Ash-pit with adjustable Sifting Grate ever made. 
AN EXAMINATION WILL SATISFY ANY ONE OF ITS MERIT. 
Estimates for Heating and Ventilating all classes of 
buildings, furnished on 
W. WHITE & CO, 
31 Nos. 64 and 66 Union STREET, BOSTON. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEHL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Joseph Gillott’ s, descriptive name 
Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


W. W. WHITNEY, Toledo, Ohio. 


112 William 8t. 
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Manufacturers and Dealers in 


School Stationery and Furniture. 


KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL, 
Catalogues sent on application, with stamp. 36m 


SILICATE 


‘Trapg MARK, 


This is the ONLY Furnace that is made ENTIKELY of Wrought Iron. It is the ONLY 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. | Wurnace without D. : 
angerous Joints. It is made of FOUR NUMBERS heavier Plate Iron 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, than any other Furnace. It watches its own Draft. It is sold at a very Moderate Price, y 
91 John Street, NEW TORK. and will last a life-time. The most — heater for Churches, Schoolhouses, and Private LEAD or SLATE PENCIL. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. Dwellings ever made. Send for Cire “4 Sold at all School Book and Stationery 


Stores. N. Y. Piles Book Slate Co. 
191 Fulton St, Cor. Church. 


Everybody Wants It. 
Printing-Office for $5.00. 


Perfect Press, Roller, 
Ink, 

Our Catalogue, a valuable assistant 
on all typographical matters, will be 
sent on receipt of stamp, provided 

mention this journal in sending 
tous. CURTIS& MITCHELL, a Brattle St., Boston. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. CG. SHATTUCK’S SCHOOL FURNITURE Manufactory, 
No. 73 Fulton Street, BOSTON. — 


BUCHEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bstablished in 1837. 


[The above Engraving represents eight lines of Schoo! Desks, suitable for all ages of Scholars, from 4 years upwards.) Bee: meted with the beet Bota iotary Hang’ =~ 
The attention ef School Committees, Teachers, and all others in want of School Furniture, is invited to the SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK which has been } at ay 


Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Ciociunatd, 


‘** ORIGINAL BOSTON SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK,’’ 


has stood the test of experience and given entire satisfaction in every instance. Purchasers of School Furniture are cautioned nst the “Combination” and “ Foldi Seats, 
as I can refer them to many places that have tried and condemned pn hy Send for Catalogue and Price List. -” A. G. WHITCOMB, Pacewlot st 


SCHOOL DESKS, SEATS, TEACHERS’ DESKS, SETTEES, &c., constantly on hand. Ap FIRST-CLASS WHITE BRISTOL 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING | any sheet diferent design for sent 


Champion Self-Inker, $14 | each new 


complete $5.00. 1 
plendid f Presses, 


instructions for beginners. 


as 


Boston 

For State or Lend Pencil 

Aduptrd ant extensively ED 

OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE, THE HEALTH LIFT for the last Six Venrs Aid 
Dansville, Livingston ane. iN. Te A PERFECT SYSTEM OF Boards of Kaducation 

‘for invalids Teach: PHYSICAL EDUCATION. New York, Philadelphia 
tions in America, and for invalids seeking and Teach- SAFE. SIMPLE, EFFICIENT. 
ers desiring to live simply and enjoy countty life amid beau- GALL AND INVESTIGATE, OR SEND FOR ag gd | ‘hools. 


tiful scenery and the purest of water and air, at reasonable 
cost, it is pot equaled its advantages anywhere. Send six FULL. PARTICULARS. 


for fine steel engravings of place, and circu- HEALTH LIFT CO. 46 lath 


Stationers 
N.Y. Silicate Book 

191 Fulton St., cor, Chureh. 

Sample Teachers 


“or Schools, Colleges, and all Business Purposts.| AMES H. JACKSON. 
ALED. ELOCUTION. FOR WINTER SCHOOLS. | @AWYER DRAWING RULES, 
TEACHERS can SITUATIONS | MISS C. S. COLBY, Teacher of Voice Culture, gives TEACHES Scholars in Freehand and 
fon, 36 Hale ley ot New: England of Stacy Baxter, ENGLAND OF ‘OF EDU ATION, 16 Hawley Sah er mail om the nail the 


Gi ig | a 
| 
= 
NewYork Office, 49 Maiden La 
Maynard & Noyes’ Writing Inks, | y 
= 


NEW-ENGLAND 3OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Announcement, 


We shall publish, December 15th, a 


REVISED and IMPROVED edition of the 


American 
Union 
Speaker, 


BY 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., 


Late Supt. of the Public Schools of Boston, 


In a new and elegant style of binding 
— doth, black, and gold —at the 


Reduced Price of $2.00. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


25 and 29 Cornhill, 
48 BOSTON. 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the Schoo! Room.) 


These Slates are fast superseding all imitations of Slates, 
even the stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 
The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations 
are of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation 
of a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the surface being injured, besides being Light, 
Noiseless, and Durable. These valuable considera- 
tions, combined with the cheapness, cannot fail to make it 
the slate that will be in general use in all the schools. An 
important fact- should borne in mind, that school furni- 
ture is often damaged in the use of the common slate, such 
as denting, scratching the desk, etc.; in using our Slate 
Tablet such a thing cannot occur, the cases being covered 
with a prepared flock, and are like velvet in finish, and per- 
fectly noiseless. We have sold many thousands of these 
slates with stiff covers bound in cloth, which have given sat- 
isfaction as regards wear and use. The fresent style of 
binding we have recently adopted and reduced the price one- 
half, which brings it within the means of every child. We ap- 
pend a list of sizes and prices of our Moisture Proof Slates: 


No. 1—s5¥% x 8% inches, two marking 
six 
“ “ two “ 


A liberal discount will ‘e ; i i 
schools. Sample copies wi on 
receipt of the price marked against ea. size. Address 
AMERICAN TABLET MANUPG CO., 


29 Brattle Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


AND 
Composition or Dictation 
Exercise Tablet, 
(Por Lead Pencil Use.) Bise 6 by 8 Inches. 
One side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s 

class No. and Da’ led spaces for thirty-six words, ~~ 
for thmber of errors. On the o side are 
twenty-two spates, ruled for Composition and Dictative Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the purposegver made. It will, if properly last for 
years. Ihjs tablet is also coated with an erasable water- 

sition, and can be written upon and erased 


of times. Sample copy mailed ( e~paid 
receipt of the retail price, 10 cents. For 
eral discount will be made. Address, 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
29 Brattle 8t., Boston, Mass. 


EW-ENGLAND 
BUBEAU OF EDUCATION, 


16 Hawicy St., Boston. 
Address F. B. SNOW, Manager. “ 


13 Trement Place 
BOSTON, 


GINN BROTHER 


PUBLISH 

OUR WORLD Series of Geographies, complete in 

two numbers. 
ALLEN & GREENOUGH’S Latin Series, compris 

ing a com : 

sively in our best Schools and Colleges. 
Goodwin's, White’s, Whiton’s, Leighton’s, and 

Liddell & Scott’s Greek, 
Hudson’s School Shakespeares, 

tures; Text-Books of Poetry and Prose (Burke, 

and Bacon). 
Music Readers and Charts, by Mason, Eichberg; 

Sharland, and Hoit. 44 


separate Plays; Lec- 
ebster, 


The Manufactory at which these unrivaled Crayons are made 
COST $100,000. 


“NE PLUS ULTRA.” 


National Tale Crayon & Pencil Co. 


MONMOUTH, ILL. 


The late Gocowers in this country of a deposit of Tac 
(French oe is being hailed as a blessing by teachers, 
students, and all who have been accustomed to use thé com- 
mon chalk crayons, which, on account of offensive and 
health-injuring dust, and great loss (fully one-half) by break- 
age, have become a nuisance in the school-room. 

The imported Talc Crayons (French made) although 
costing $3.00 per gross, have been found cheaper than the 
brittle and unpleasant chalk so extensively Our Taic 
Crayons are superior to the French made, and are unequiv- 
ocally and universally pronounced by all educationalists to be 

+ excellence, the superior of all other crayons in the mar- 
wd or known to the trade 

The National Tale (French Chalk) Crayon and 

Pencil Co. is organized to develop this TAtc. The manu- 
factory where these Crayons are being made, cost $100,000. 
Taic Crayons are dustless, firmer, and more pleasant to 
handle; do not soil hands, clothing. books, or desks; make 
no clouds of dust in the room. The Steatie Crayon, sold at 
$1.50, is dustless, but so thoroughly oils blackboards in a few 
days use as to compel all who try to use them to abandon the 
attempt. New York City, Baltimore, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Louisville, Detroit, Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, and very many other large cities have 
been obliged to throw all dusty and offensive chalk crayons 
out of use. 
When it is known that one gross of our Crayons are equal 
to about ten boxes of School Chalk pencils (which ten gross 
cost $3.00 to $3.50), are free from grit and dust, are firm and 
strong, and mark with pleasing effect, no one will hesitate to 
pray for their immediate adoption by all Boards of Education 
and all educational institutions of whatever kind or class. 


PRICES. 
White Crayons. «per gross, $1.00 
Colored, assorted. .........+....- Jods 2.50 
Railroad and Carpenters’.......... “ 2.50 
Mechanics’ or Luanbermen’s, whité, 1.00 


do. do. Col’d (white, blue, red), ” 
Perfection Slate Pencils ... ....+..boxes 


eee 


IB Specimen Boxes (one gross) by express 50 cts. 
Teachers, Boards of Education, and others, may order 
i from the manufactory by single gross or case of 50 
gross. A liberal discount made to the trade. 

National Talc Crayon and Pencil Co., 
Lock Box No. 50. MONMOUTH, ILL. 


PATENT BLACKBOARD SLATING 


We have secured, and will send recipes for making Slating, 
both Black and Green, to any party sending One Dollar 
for sample box of WHITE CRAYONS. 

This is warranted the very best Slating made. All teach- 
ers and school directors will appreciate this effort of ours to 
distribute the means of giving the best Blackboards to our 


Recipes for GREEN and BLACK Slating, and one gross 
Crayons, One Dollar. 
NATIONAL TALC CRAYON & PENCIL Cco., 
Loek Bock No. 50. (44) MONMOUTH, ILL. 


ERASABLE 
Recitation Cards. 


These Cards, 2% by 344 inches, are coated with a water- 
proof composition upon which lead-penci] marks can be 
made and erased thousands of times. They are designed for 
use by teachers who would mark recitations justly by record- 
ing them immediately. Each Card has printed upon its face 
form for recording the name and number 

a pupil, his daily recitations in five studies for one month 
each, and forms for the averages of the same at the end of 
each week or pon which may then be transferred to an 
form of school or réport. These Cards, together wi 


The Universal School Record, 


Form the Most Convenient and Cheapest 


SYSTEM OF SCHOOL RECORDS 


Now extant, though either may be used independently of the 
other. Circulars descriptive of the system sent on application. 
Sample Recitation Card, with suggestions about use, also 
sent on receipt of 6 cents in stamps. Price of Cards, 5 cents 
af twenty oF of 84-96 pee Sam- 

copy of Record, Year Book, in board covers with cloth 

50 cents; Term Book, -in stiff paper covers, 25 cents. 
Any of the above sent b i ¢ paid, on receipt of 
d postage paid, P 


price. 
BUCK, MACK & CO., 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 
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Turkish Baths, 
17 Beacon St., Boston. 


Unequaled as a remedy for Rheumatism, Cold, Catarrh, 
Torpid Liver, Diseases of the Kidneys, Inactive Skin, &c. 
To the overworked brainmtoilers and people of sedentary 
habits, it is one of the very best means of equalizing the cir- 
culation, quieting the nerves, affording prompt relief to the 
brain, and inducing prolonged and refreshing sleep. They 
are giveh under the personal supervision of ) 


27 2 M. P. BROWNING, M.D., Proprietor. 


lete Preparatory Course for College; exten-|_ 


eminent Christians. Says President Fowxer of t 


Centennial Paper. 


prescribed size, and ruled according to official require- 
9K ~~ for the exhibition of School work 
at the ExposiTION. 
For sale by ~* 
ALFRED MUDGE & SON, 
34 School Street, Boston. 


BOXING GLOVES, DUMB 
INDIAN CLUB BELLS; FENCING Foils, 
Sticks, Swords, Masks, Gloves, Pijastrons, Shoes ;, Eques- 
trian, Gymnasium, and -Boating Shirts, Tights, Trunks, 


jery. Bapass of all kinds. . 
Hosiery. BADGES LLARD, LEIGHTON & CO., 


No. 104 Tremont St., Boston. 
(Please mention this paper when writing.) 48d 


NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 
SupscripTIoN Price (postage included), $1.60 in ad- 
vance. (@~ Send 10 cents for sample number. 
JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Agents Wanted. 
GREAT INDUCEMENTS 
To Agents. 


Choice, Valuable, and Elegantly Illustrated Works, sold 
only by subscription. 
For "rerms and Circulars, address 
NEW WORLD PUBLISHING CO.,, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Fashionable Cards. 


Send for Agents’ Outfit, which 
Agents Wan ted includes Specimen Book, Price 


List, New Designs, with more than fifty styles of Printing 

and Engraving. Also one of our beautiful CARD CASES. 
Price of Outfit complete, 25 cents, free of postage. 

Send yonr orders to 

A. S. MASON & CO., 

73 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
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AGENTS WANTED for our New Book on 


MOODY & SANKEY 


And their Work on both Sides of the Sea. 


By an eminent Cuicaco Diving, a neighbor of Mr. Moody 
for years, and an eye-witness of and participant in his great 
revival meetings in EnGLanp. Endorsed and sqproves by 
e North- 
Western University :—‘' May God grant this book a million 
readers, and many converts to Christ.” Send for circulars 
to ERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
17 HARTFORD, CONN. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


aed MATERIALS AND STATIONERY. 
A. A. WALKER & 
No. 594 IMPORTERS, } Next North 

Washington St. { BOSTON, Globe Theatre. 

All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower making. English, French, and Amer- 
ican Note Papers, Envelopes, &c. All orders, by mail or 
express, promptly attendedto. Send for Catalogue. _15 22 


SOCIETY REGALIA, dc. _ 


B. KIRBY & SON, No. 316 Chapel Street, NEW 

« HAVEN, Conn., manufacturers of all kinds of Society 

Pins and Badges. In workmanship, unexcelled; in prices, 

moderate. Specimens of Pins of each Fraternity always on 

hand. BADGES SET WITH PRECIOUS STONES, 

a specialty. Estimates and designs furnished. Orders by 
mail receive prompt attention. 45 


oun F. LUTHER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


COLLEGE FRATERNITY BADGES, 
KEYS AND MEDALS. 
All orders by mail promptly attended to. 


26 79 Nassau St., New York. 
GOODYEAR'S POCKET GYMNASIUM, 
The Most Complete System 

OF PHYSICAL EXERCISE 
Ever Devised for Home Practice. 


The following ave « few of the 
advantages derived from the 
use of the Pocket Gymnasium: 
It calls into direct ction all the 
museles in the upper part of the 
body, and chiefly those which 
are generally neglected by per- 
sons of sedentary habits, It 


corrects the stooping posture so 
frequently noticed in young 
persons, and imparts a uniform 
degree of strength to the muscles supporting the spinai column. 
To those who are afflicted with dyspepsia, indigestion, nervous 
debility, weakness of the chest, lung and liver complaints, ete., 


it may be used with the most gratifying results. It is grad- 
uated to the use of the strongest man or the weakest chid: 
is admirably adapted to the use of invalids and convalescents, 
where gentle exercise is desirable. To ladies aud children 
especially, the exercise will be found of the most invigoratine 
character. It is highly recommended by leading physicians 
and allt who have made the subject of physical exercise 
For Children 4 to 8 yen 00. 
0.1. For ren 4 to 6 years, $1.00. 0. 2. For Childre 

6 to 8, $1.10. No, 3. For Children 8 to 0, 81.20. No. 4. For 
Children 10 to 14, $1.30. No. 5. For Ladies aud Children 14 years 
and upward, $1.40. No.6. For Gentlemen of moderate strength 

t No. 7, $2.00." Complete set of seven, $9.00. No. 7 is 
tted with a screw-eye and hook to attach to the wall or floor. 
Two of this size properly arranged make a Complete Gynune 
sium. Sent post-paid upon receipt of price. Address, 

GOODYEAR RUBBER CURLER c0., 

P.O. Box 5,156. 697 Broadway, New York. 


Misfit. Carpets! 


Good Second-hand and Misfit English Brussels, Three- 
and Ingrain Carpets, Oil C] Mattings Ply, 
very cheap, at the old 


112 Fulton St., New York, 


SIDE ENTRANCE. 


Seu: to any part of the United States, free of charge. 


Hiclectic Biducational Sere 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
Cincinnati and New York. 


NOW READY: 


Payne's School Supervision. 


CHAPTERS ON SCHOOL SUPERVISION, By 
W. H. Payne, A.M., Supt. of City Schools, Adrian 
Mich. A Practical Treatise on Superintendence ; Grad- 
ing; Arranging Courses of Study; Preparation and Use 
of Blanks, Records, and Reports ; aminations for 
Promotions, etc. 12mo0,216 pp. Price $1.25. 

This is the first and only work ever published on the Art 
of School Supervision. It is valuable to Boards of Educa. 
tion, Superintendents, Principals, and Teachers, and js a 
complete text-book for Students and Normal and other 
schools who are preparing for school work. 


Prices: Retail, 30 ots.; Introduction and Sample Copy, 
22 ots.; Exchange, 16 ots. 


“ It hits the mark exactly. In our opinion it has no 
equal.” —Sur’T Roberts, Rochester, Minn. 

“The best yet published. Harvey hasstruck the ‘lead.’” 
—Sur’t Wacxkgr, Lima, O. 

“The very book we need in our primary schools. The 
works on composition aim too high Hitherto I have seen 
nothing that comes down to the compathannen of children.” 
—G. M. Corvin, Sup’t Pendleton Ce., Ky. 

“Tt seems just the thing so long needed for both teacher 
and pupil ’’—F. R. Cornett, Sup’t Grayson Co., Ky. 

“I regard it as the ‘one thing needful’ in our public 
schools. A perfect gem.’”’—A. K. Wray, Sup’t Barton 
Co., Ky. 

“ Admirable. _I have seen nothing more si ple and satis- 
factory for the first years of training in the English Lan- 
guage.””—Sup’t East Saginaw, Mich. 

* Should be in the hands of every teacher. What we need 
so badly in primary departments is graded and systematic 
work.”’—Jno. M. Sup’t Brown Co., Ind. 

“T regard it an invaluable text-book for young would-be 

rammarians in peasy departments.”” — Hon. R. M. 
uSHER, Agt. Peabody Fund, La. 

‘* Just what I have wanted for a longtime. These lessons 
are adapted to the very little ones, and not only grammarians 
but teachers fail here; but with the help of this little book I 
think I shall be able to make an interesting and 
pleasant study for my little class before they are aware of it.” 
—R. CrawrorD, North East, Pa. 

“ An admirable book, and its proper use is well calculated 
to make the study of grammar interesting and profitable to 
the beginner.”—Tuos. B. Lang, Sup’t Matthews Co., Va. 

“ The attractive my of the work renders it a delight all 
the way through.” —F. J. Asupurn, W. Union, W. Va. 

“Have read Harvey's Language Lessons carefully, and 
must say I consider it by far the bést work on the subject for 
beginners I have seen.”—D. P, Powkrs, Co. Sup’t, Scotts- 
ville, Va. 

method is a ha 

ath 


Law 4 of teaching children the use 
of words, and to express ought in an easy and natural man- 
ner.”’—J. A. Sup’t, London, Tenn. 


‘*It is what I have long considered the one ny Ena 


in the school-room.””—C. W. ARMSTRONG, Sup’t Warwick 
Co., Ind. 

“I pronounce Harvey’s Lan Lessons the book 
needed for beginners. It{cannot fail to interest, while it in- 


structs.”’—Wa. ALGgo, Ousley’s Gap, W. Va. ; late Co.Supt. 

‘“‘] think it superior to any other work I have seen on the 
same subject.””—A. C. Croucn, Sup’t, Newbury, Ind. 

“ Am ready to pronounce it the best of any I have seen.” 
—Ggo. A. Rosertson, Principal Bloomfield Academy, 0. 

“I believe it will be generally used in the schools when its 
merits are made known to the t rs and officers.”’—E. E. 
Garrett, Com’r Montgomery Co., Ky. A 

“‘ Undoubtedly well adapted to the purpose for which it is 
intended. I am more than pleased with it.’—W. J. Sour, 
Principal, Dubuque, Iowa. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Harvey's Graded-School Readers and Speller. 
Eclectic Historical Atlas, 

Kris Life’ of Pesaloszi. 
White's Graded-School Arithmetics. 
Eclectic Series of Geographies. 
Harvey's Language Course. 
Eclectic System of Penmanship. 
Venable’s United States History. 
Thalheimer’s Ancient History. 
Thalheimer’s Med. and Modern History. 
Thatheimer’s History of England. 
Andrews’ Manual of the Constitution. 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy. 
Schuyler’s Principles of Logvc. 
Eclectic Classical Series. 
Duffet’s French Method. 
Gow’s Morals and Manners. 
Ray’s Differential and Integral Calculus. 
Schuyler’s Trigonometry and Mensuration. 
Hepburn’s English Rhetoric. 


Desceietive Crecurars anp Price List on 4* 


PLICATION. 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, a 
Cincinnati and New York. 
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